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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


VoLtumME XXXVIII APRIL, 1943 NUMBER 7 


EDITORIAL 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 
TO BE HELD AT 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS, APRIL 22-24, 1943 


PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, 9:00 A.M., REGISTRATION, FOYER, FOURTEENTH FLoor, 
HoreL KNICKERBOCKER 


TuHuRSDAY, 9:00 A.M., HEADQUARTER’S SuITE, HoTEL KNICKERBOCKER 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 


TuursDAY, 10:00 a.m., TOWNE Room, Hore, KNICKERBOCKER 
ALFRED P. DoRJAHN, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Presiding 
Rosert O. Fink, Beloit College, “What Were Thucydides’ Political Convic- 

tions?” 

Joun W. WitHE ms, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minnesota, “Is the Lan- 
guage of the Ideal Laws in Cicero’s De Legibus Truly Archaic?” (20 
minutes) 

HELEN M. Cory, Austin, Minnesota, “Quo Vadis?” 

Cuar es C. Mrerow, Carleton College, ‘Tiberius Himself.” 

CAROLYN Bock, Columbia, Tennessee, ‘Sauce for Caesar.” 


TuHursDAY, 12:15 p.m., GREAT LAKES Room, HoTeEL KNICKERBOCKER 
Luncheon Meeting of State Vice-Presidents 
Secretary NORMAN J. DEWrrT, Presiding 


TuursDAY, 2:00 P.m., TOWNE Room, Hore, KNICKERBOCKER 
CuHarRLEs E. Litre, Peabody College, Presiding 


Hoyt Hurst, Naval Training School, Northwestern University, “Youth 
Takes Over the Classics.” 
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LENORE GEWEKE, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, High School, ‘‘General Language 
for the Eighth Grade.” 

J. A. Totman, Georgetown College, Kentucky, “Ancient and Modern German 
Propaganda.” 

Eunice Krarr, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
“Roman Wit and Humor.” 

CLARENCE A. ForBeEs, University of Nebraska, ‘“The Greek Gymnasium as 
a Civic Center.” 

J. N. Brown, State Teachers’ College, Denton, Texas, ““What If She is Psy- 
chic?” 


THURSDAY, 6:30 P.m., GRAND BALLROOM, HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER 
Subscription Banquet ($2.50 per plate) 


Fripay, 7:30 A.M., GREAT LAKES Room, HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER 
Members of the Committee on the Present Status of Classical 


Education will meet for breakfast and discussion 


Fripay, 9:00 A.m., TOWNE Room, Hore, KNICKERBOCKER 
JonaH W. D. SKILEs, Westminster College, Presiding 


FERN SLUSHER, Moline, Illinois, “The Relevancy of Latin to Modern Life.” 

MILDRED Simmons, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, “Arma virosque cano.” 

GERTRUDE EwInG, State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, Indiana, ‘““Why 
Students Like Latin.” 

DorraANce S. WHITE, University of Iowa, “More and Better Language 
Courses for National Service.” 

HarRRIET Korns, Grinnell, Iowa, “Superman Took Latin—Why Don’t 
You?” 

Rev. Henry W. Liny, S.J., Creighton University, “Transfer of Learning 
and the Classics.” 

Mrs. Atty C. HANDMAN, Cincinnati, “Trends in the Teaching of Secondary 
Latin in the Decade 1930-1940.” (20 minutes) 


FRIDAY, 1:30 p.M., GREAT LAKEs Room, Hore, KNICKERBOCKER 
CLypE Mur ey, Northwestern University, Presiding 


Luncheon and informal program 


FRIDAY, 2:00 P.m., TOWNE Room, Hote, KNICKERBOCKER 
W. E. Gwarkin, JR., University of Missouri, Presiding 


EpitH BAcu, Clinton, Iowa, “Latin and the Good Neighbor Policy.” (15 
minutes) 
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Lois AsHton, Elmhurst, Illinois, “Latin for the Average High-School Stu- 
dent.” (15 minutes) 

RutH HEtTzMAN, Royal Oak, Michigan, “Latin Meets the Challenge of the 
Present World Crisis.” 

Joun L. HELLER, University of Minnseota, “The English Title of Virgil’s 
Epic.” (10 minutes) 


Fripay, 3:00-4:30 p.m., RouND TABLE DiscussION 


Discussion Group I, TOWNE Room, Horet KNICKERBOCKER 


Topic: The Latin Teacher in War Time—His Contributions 
to the War Program and the Future Peace 


A. PELZER WAGENER, College of William and Mary, Chairman 
DorRANCE S. WHITE, University of Iowa, Vice-Chairman 


(Each speaker is limited to 5 minutes) 
Key Panel: 


EpirH Atcuison, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

CAROLYN Bock, Columbia, Tennessee 

Lucy Brokaw, Girls’ Latin School, Chicago 

VirciniA A. Cooper, Ionia, Michigan 

IRENE J. CRABB, Evanston, Illinois, High School 
LENORE GEWEKE, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, High School 
HILDEGARDE MarousEk, Davenport, Iowa 

GENEVIEVE SOUTHER, Lake View High School, Chicago 
FERN SLUSHER, Moline, Illinois 


Reserve Panel: 


Lois AsHTon, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
FLORENCE E. BaBeEr, Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Errie Case, LaGrange, Illinois 

FLORENCE Cook, Shabbona, Illinois 

HELEN M. Cory, Austin, Minnesota, High School 

GERTRUDE EwinG, Indiana State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute 
ANNE GOODCHILD, Hinsdale, Illinois 

DorotHy Harrop, Kewanee, Illinois 

Witi1amM C. KorFMacuer, Saint Louis University 

Mary Munciz, Bloomington, Illinois 

ATHENA NACHTRIEB, Streator, Illinois 

Jonau W. D. Sxrtes, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 
ETHEL B. VirtvE, Webster City, Iowa 


Discussion from the Floor 
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Recording Committee: W1Lt1AM E. GWaArkKIN, Jr., Chairman; DorRANCE S. 
WuiteEe; GRACE BEEDE. 


The recording committee will prepare a summarized report of the panel 
discussion for publication in the CLASsICAL JoURNAL. In order to assist the 
committee each participant is requested to place in the hands of some member 
of the committee a brief statement of his contribution. 


Discussion Group IT, OcEANIc Room, FOURTEENTH FLOoor, 
HoTEL KNICKERBOCKER 


Topic: Problems of the Small Liberal Arts College 


NorMAN B. JoHNSON, Knox College, Chairman 


Fripay, 4:30 P.m., LAW SCHOOL, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Association will be the guests of Northwestern University for tea. 


Fripay, 7:30 p.m., TOwNE Room, HoreL KNICKERBOCKER 
GERTRUDE SMITH, University of Chicago, Presiding 


NELLIE ANGEL SatH, Western Tennessee State Teachers’ College, ‘“Two 
Southern Schools and their Contribution to American Culture.” 

W. A. OLDFATHER, University of Illinois, ““What Price Beauty in the Days of 
Pericles,” or ““The Cost of the Parthenon.” (25 minutes) 

WALTER R. AGARD, University of Wisconsin, ‘Classical and Contemporary 
Architectural Sculpture.” (Illustrated) 

WALTER MILLER, University of Missouri, ““The Bombed Cities of Sicily.’ 
(Illustrated) 

Bruno MEINECKE, University of Michigan, ““Music Among the Greeks and 
Romans,” with illustrations and original demonstrations on the violin 
and piano. (30 minutes) 


’ 


Immediately following the evening session members and guests are invited 
to an informal reception in the Oceanic Room. 


SATURDAY, 9:00 A.M., TOWNE Room, HoTEL KNICKERBOCKER 


GRACE BEEDE, University of South Dakota, Presiding 


DorotHy Harrop, Kewanee, Illinois, “‘Ubinam gentium sumus?” 

ETHEL VirTUE, Webster City, Iowa, “The Humanities for Victory and 
Lasting Peace.” 

EUGENE TAVENNER, Washington University, “Roman Religion, with Special 
Reference to Vergil.” 
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ELEANOR MARLOWE, University High School, Minneapolis, “The Latin Club 
as a Curricular Activity.” (15 minutes) 
FLORENCE E. BaBeEr, Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, ‘‘Twenty 
Years’ Experience with the Latin Club.” 
CLypE Mur ey, Northwestern University, “Plato Among the Doctors.” (15 
minutes) 
BusINEss SESSION 


President Frep S. DuNHAM, Presiding 


SATURDAY, 12:15 P.m., OCEANIC Room, HorEL KNICKERBOCKER 
Subscription Luncheon Meeting of the Chicago Classical Club ($1.50) 
President GERTRUDE SMITH, University of Chicago, Presiding 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Former students of the School for Classical Studies of the American 
Academy in Rome will meet for breakfast Saturday at 8:00 A.M. in the Great 
Lakes Room, Hotel Knickerbocker—Dorotny M. ScHULLIAN, Secretary. 


INFORMATION 


The Chicago Classical Club invites members and guests of the Association 
(sua pecunia) to its luncheon Saturday. 

Hotel rates: $3.25 Single, $3.00 per person in twin-bed rooms; all with 
bath. Owing to congestion in all hotels at present, the management must 
ask most guests to combine in double rooms. Send reservations early to M. M. 
Silverton, Convention Mgr., indicating date of arrival. Luncheon and banquet 
reservations go to Irene Crabb, 1125 Davis St., Evanston. Transportation to 
the hotel at 163 East Walton: surface cars north to Chicago Ave., transfer 
east to Michigan, walk north to Walton; or north side ‘L’ to Chicago Ave., ask 
for yellow transfer when paying ‘L’ fare, then proceed as above (‘L’ not con- 
venient from Northwestern and Dearborn stations) ; taxi fares from most sta- 
tions about 60 cents, less per person in groups; busses passing 12th St. I.C. 
station do not run through to the north side but give transfers at intersection. 
Busses run past Randolph suburban station to Walton. On account of present 
conditions, members are advised to arrange for railroad tickets two or three 
weeks in advance. 

A low parking rate for cars at a station adjacent to the hotel has been 
arranged. 

Places of interest: Chicago campus of Northwestern University, three 
blocks south; Holy Name Cathedral, with special services of Holy Week, 
near Chicago Ave., on Wabash; Newberry Library, on Walton, just west of 
State. Literature at the registration desk on attractions not in the vicinity 
of the hotel. 
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Committee on Arrangements 


Clyde Murley, Northwestern University, Chairman. 
Lois Ashton, York H. S., Elmhurst. 

Florence Brubaker, Oak Park H. S. 

Irene Crabb, Evanston Twp. H. S. 

Mabel Curtiss, Hyde Park H. S., Chicago 

Sister Mary Donald, Mundelein College. 

James J. Mertz, S.J., Loyola University. 

Mary Helen Paul, New Trier H. S., Winnetka. 
Genevieve Souther, Lake View H. S., Chicago 
Arthur Thurston, Deerfield Shields H. S., Highland Park. 
B. L. Ullman, University of Chicago. 


COMMITTEES 
Committee on Nominations Committee on Resolutions 
Lillian Gay Berry, Chairman Kevin J. Guinagh 
Alfred P. Dorjahn W. E. Gwatkin, Jr. 
Louis E. Lord William C. Korfmacher 
Charles C. Mierow Bruno Meinecke 
Nellie Angel Smith Marbury B. Ogle, Chairman 








A NEw EpirTor or “Notes”’ 


From time to time it becomes necessary for old friends under 
the pressure of circumstances to give up their official connection 
with the staff of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL and be replaced by others. 
This time it is Professor Alfred P. Dorjahn who finds he must 
retire as Editor of “Notes,” and it is with great regret that we 
accept his resignation. We are very glad, however, to announce 
that he is to be succeeded by Professor Oscar William Reinmuth, 
of the University of Texas. We sincerely hope, and we have good 
reason to believe, that the necessities of war will not bring about 
any further change in this department, and we welcome to our 
editorial family one of our younger scholars, under whom we are 


sure the department of ‘‘Notes”’ will be well edited. 
E. T. 














THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE DELIAN CONFED- 
ERACY FOR “UNION NOW” MOVEMENTS 


By FRANK R. KRAMER 
Heidelberg College 


The current interest in post-war reconstruction has stimulated 
extensive investigation of the bases of lasting peace. These in- 
quiries have been directed toward the re-examination of political 
and economic theory in general, and of historic federated combina- 
tions in particular. The American federation, as both the symbol 
and embodiment of democratic unity, suggests to many the pat- 
tern of world organization after the war. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear, however, that the problems involved are essentially 
different from those which confronted the Founding Fathers, and 
that their solution is contingent upon a larger historical per- 
spective. 

In many respects, the Delian Confederacy, organized in 477 
B.c. under the leadership of Athens to combine the Aegean states 
against Persian aggression, provides a more basic approach and 
a more significant parallelism to present-day problems than the 
American federation. The Greek confederative movement, like its 
twentieth-century counterpart and unlike the early American, re- 
quired the union of maritime powers against a land power, with 
the resultant emphasis on naval supremacy, on offensive as well 
as defensive strategy, on complete and continuous intervention. 
It called for the co-operation of widely scattered states of varying 
size and in various stages of development. The observations of 
Miss Vera Dean on modern Europe’ are equally apropos of the 
Aegean world: 


Yet the most striking feature of Europe, differentiating it sharply from the 
United States (and, incidentally, invalidating many of the “solutions” of 
Europe’s problems formulated in terms of American political experience), is 
that the European nations are living in different periods of history. 


1 Vale Review, autumn issue, 1942, p. 112. 
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To Athens the small Aegean states, like modern colonies, were 
temporary liabilities; then, as now, the problem of “equality” of 
states in more primitive stages of development was pressing. Even 
among the more important islands there was no uniformity of 
governmental structure: a survey of political ideologies and sys- 
tems throughout the Aegean world would reveal the presence of 
oligarchies, tyrannies, aristocracies, and democracies. To complete 
the parallel, the victory of the Greeks over Persia in 479 B.c. left 
two nations, Athens and Sparta, in a position of unquestioned pre- 
dominance; upon them, as in all likelihood upon the combination 
of England, America, and Russia at the end of this war, rested 
the responsibility of leadership. 

Along with these striking similarities, however, important dif- 
ferences must be noted. Unlike the modern situation, the strong 
feeling for unity among the Greek states in 479 B.c. cannot be con- 
strued as the desire to end all wars; hostilities with Persia were not 
to be terminated for some thirty years, and new conquests were 
envisioned by Athens in order to complete the membership of the 
league. There was, moreover, no thought of including the enemy 
or even Sparta eventually within the framework of the league. The 
Stoic concept of world brotherhood and the moral imperative of 
Christianity were yet to come. 

There was little probing of spirit among the Athenian commis- 
sioners who faced the task of organizing the confederacy. Their 
objective, as they saw it, was practical, clear-cut, and immediate: 
“to compensate themselves and the allies for their losses by devas- 
tating the King’s country.’ But it is certain that the objectives of 
the league went far beyond mere reprisals. Two-fifths of the Greek- 
speaking communities of the Aegean world, prospective members 
indispensable to an effective and comprehensive union, remained 
under, or within the reach of, Persian control. Piracy, rife even 
among the Greeks themselves, had yet to be suppressed. Themis- 
tocles, to whose insight and energy the confederacy was largely 
due, looked ahead also to exploiting mutual commercial advan- 
tages and to the consequent limitation of Persian economic ex- 
pansion. 


* Thucydides 1, 96, 1. 
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At the moment of the Persian withdrawal everything favored 
the realization of these objectives. The Greeks were aware as 
never before that they were one people, speaking one language, 
and in character and culture far different from the oriental bar- 
barian. “Surely,” they said, “she [Greece] has all the makings of 
a nation. What is there between you and me? We have the same 
blood in our veins, from Zeus and Father Hellen. We speak the 
same language . . . we worship the same gods . . . we have much 
the same habits and understand one another’s ways. When we 
have finished with these barbarians let us form a common state.’ 
Practical considerations reinforced this feeling, for, as Herodotus 
wrote,‘ “‘it was clearly impossible for them always to be on guard 
to protect the Ionians, and unless they did protect them they had 
no hope that the Ionians would escape from the Persians without 
punishment.” 

But if the challenge for unity was loud and clear, the problems 
of organization were none the less complex. Upon whom should 
devolve the responsibility of leadership—a leadership that called 
for a general acknowledgment of military pre-eminence, for a 
strong navy, and for the effective exploitation of the common feel- 
ing for unification? How inclusive should the league be? What 
were the political bases for a just and lasting confederacy? What of 
the problems of particularism, and the possibility that some states 
might be unwilling to enter the league even though it was clearly 
to their advantage to do so? Other problems were to arise later, 
such as the standardization of techniques of trade, or the desira- 
bility of continuing the league once the Persians had been com- 
pletely defeated. The issues that suggest themselves at once to 
us, fundamental alike to the Aegean and the modern world, of sup- 
planting the purely negative objective of crushing the enemy with 
a positive dynamic, and of developing a new nationalism side by 
side with the new internationalism, were, so far as we know, never 
considered by the Athenian commissioners. For the Greek world 
this was the first experiment in union; as their objectives were 
limited, so also was the blue-print of the confederacy. 


+A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth: New York, Oxford University Press 
(1911), 179 f., from Herodotus vim, 144; Plutarch, Aristides 21. * rx, 106, 2. 
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The problem of leadership was quickly resolved. Though Sparta 
had emerged from the war as the standard-bearer of Greek resist- 
ance, her traditional isolationism and her weariness of the war 
assured her withdrawal. At the unanimous request of the allies 
Athens assumed leadership. For this responsibility she was pre- 
eminently endowed: she possessed a trained and powerful navy; 
her generals had won the respect and confidence of the allies; and, 
most important, she was well fitted to forge the burning desire for 
union into the cold actuality of organization. 

The emergent democracy in Athens, the community of interests 
in the Aegean world strengthened by common kinship and lan- 
guage, and the realization of mutual dependency alike conditioned 
the choice of a representative basis for union. All allies were on an 
equal footing, independent and autonomous; the two hundred to 
three hundred members each had one vote, regardless of size. 
Under the Athenian Aristides an assessment was made proportion- 
ate to the wealth of each state, the larger supplying ships, the 
smaller money. On the island of Delos, centrally located, was the 
treasury, and there the federal council met. By common agreement 
Athens was given the presidency and the duty of enforcing the 
council’s decisions. 

The confederacy was representative, but it was far from demo- 
cratic. Its members were bound not to each other by mutual alli- 
ance, but by a series of alliances to Athens. They were, in other 
words, not so much blood brothers as adopted children, owing their 
relationship to each other only by virtue of their connection with 
the parent. The predominance of Athens, inevitably assured 
through her rdéle as organizer, president, and executor, was further 
enhanced by her virtual monopoly in naval command. Moreover, 
the constitution provided for no curtailment of these powers, es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war, once the danger was past. 

Despite the preponderate position of Athens, certain solid bases 
for federation had been established. For the first time in Aegean 
history a workable pattern of the federative ideal had been 
achieved, and the historical movement culminating in larger politi- 
cal and economic units was set in motion. Under the leadership of 
the Athenian admiral Cimon the union navy cleared the Aegean 
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of the Persian fleet® and added Caria and Lycia to the league. With 
the eradication of piracy and the establishment of order and se- 
curity, trade and intercourse among union members grew rapidly, 
a growth immeasurably facilitated by the spread of Athenian 
standards in finance, currency, commercial law, weights and meas- 
ures. 

The very growth of the league, however, involved retrogression 
from Greek Union to Athenian Empire. It is in fact as a result of 
the league’s efforts to accomplish its original aims and to round out 
its frontiers that the first traces of transformation appear. Some- 
time before 470 B.c. the union navy turned from skirmishing with 
the Persian barbarian to the task of compelling two Greek states, 
Scyros and Carystus, the latter a small community on the southern 
tip of Euboea, to enter the league. Scyros, strategically located on 
the route to Thrace and the Hellespont, was a nest of pirates, but 
Carystus had given no cause for offense; a free community had 
been forced to accept union membership even against its will. No 
Greek state could now feel sure that its location within the orbit 
of union influence would not be a pretext for its inclusion into the 
confederacy. And when the non-Greek cities of Caria in Asia 
Minor were added to the league to complete its defensive frontiers, 
the claim of common kinship, like that of Germany after the con- 
quest of Czechoslovakia, became a myth. 

It was the question of secession, however, that brought the im- 
perialisic ambitions of Athens most clearly into focus. When the 
constitution was drafted, this all-important provision either had 
not occurred to the commissioners or had been ignored. The latter 
is more probable: as at the American constitutional convention in 
1787, representatives might have been reluctant to commit them- 
selves so precisely; the union might never have been formed. But 
the penalty of omission, as in the United States, was civil war. Two 
of the most powerful islands of the league, Naxos and Thasos, 
irked by the continued assessments now that the Persian danger 
had been considerably reduced, and alarmed by the increasing 


5 Plutarch, Cimon 12. Cf. the Loeb translation, Vol. 1, pp. 439, 441: “‘Asia from Ionia 
to Pamphylia was entirely cleared of Persian arms.” 
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threat of Athenian encroachment,® attempted to secede. As in 
previous instances, so here Athens could adduce cogent arguments 
to support her objections; the union must be preserved at all costs. 
The islands were blockaded and reduced; the terms, including sur- 
render of their fleets and payment of tribute, amounted to loss of 
autonomy. “A precedent had now been established, and the mean- 
ing of the original terms of the alliance had been determined, once 
and for all, by the arbitrament of force.’’’ Twenty-five years later 
Samos, long friendly to Athens, and Byzantium withdrew from the 
union but were likewise compelled by armed force to re-enter as 
dependent states. 

The gradual aggrandizement of Athens may also be seen in the 
changes in the administrative and judicial machinery of the union. 
In 463 B.c. the allies were still autonomous, though many, finding 
their quotas of ships and crews burdensome, had substituted trib- 
ute. But by 445 B.c. a class of members had grown up within the 
union who had lost their allied status and were subject to Athens. 
These included not only states unsuccessful in secession but also 
those which had failed to meet their assessments of ships or money. 
They were governed, moreover, not by the federal council at 
Delos—that body had ceased to meet—but by the Athenian popu- 
lar assembly. Already in 454 B.c. the treasury had been removed 
from Delos to Athens on the pretext that the island was no longer 
safe from Persian attack. Union funds were henceforth adminis- 
tered exclusively by a board of Athenian “Hellenotamiae.” To 
insure loyalty, boards of civil officials were sent by Athens to de- 
pendent states; in some cases, as at Erythrae, permanent garrisons 
were maintained, foreshadowing the Athenian policy of imposing 
the same form of government—the Athenian—upon all depend- 
ent states of the union. Athenian colonies, sent first to Scyros, then 
to Thrace, Naxos, and Andros, and even to Italian Thurii, marked 
the adoption of a deliberately imperialistic policy. ‘‘This Pericles 
did,” observed Plutarch,® “ . . . to intimidate, also, and check their 


6 Especially Thasos, in view of Athenian monopoly of the gold mines of Mt. Pangaeus 
and the spread of Athenian influence in the colony of Amphipolis in Thrace. 

7 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. v, p. 53. 

8 Pericles 11, translated by A. H. Clough: Boston, Little, Brown and Co. (1891), Vol. 


I, p. 334. 
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allies from attempting any change, by posting such garrisons, as it 
were, in the midst of them.” 

The jurisdiction of the Athenian courts was now extended to 
the whole body of the allies. In this step Athens was justified on 
the score of convenience and economy; eventually criminal as well 
as commercial cases were referred to the Athenian assembly. In the 
transformation of the union into an empire, each step was taken 
for practical reasons—completion of defensive frontiers, preserva- 
tion of the union, enforcement of obligations voluntarily assumed, 
efficiency in administration. The result, however, was the inevi- 
table emergence of Athens as the imperial mistress and the per- 
manent subjugation of her former allies. The original purposes of 
the union—protection against Persia, redemption of Greek areas 
under barbarian domination, suppression of piracy, and the ex- 
ploitation of mutual commercial advantages—had been distorted 
into the single objective of Athenian hegemony. “It seems wrong 
to have won empire,” confessed Thucydides, “‘but it is dangerous 
to let it go.’ 

The lessons of the Greek experiment are compelling. It may be, 
to paraphrase John Dewey,’® that we are reading back current 
historical tendencies into the structure of ancient society and then 
using them to explain the very things from which they are de- 
duced. The observations of recent writers on post-war reconstruc- 
tion, however, appear to confirm the implications of the Delian 
Confederacy for the modern world. We have seen that the intense 
desire for union among the Greek-speaking nations, arising out of 
their war-time collaboration, the consciousness of common in- 
terests, race, and language, and their fear of a common enemy, 
was insufficient to insure the success of the confederacy. E. H. 
Carr re-echoes the warning for peacemakers today: 

It is essential to recognize . . . that this (moral) purpose is the product of war, 
that it is directly inspired by the needs of war, and that it is animated by the 
potent forces of a common enmity and a common fear. There is no guarantee 


that out of it will grow a more permanent purpose to create in time of peace a 
new world based on new principles and new social philosophy." 


® Thucydides 11, 63, 2. 10 Freedom and Culture, 108. 
" Conditions of Peace: Macmillan (1942), 128. Cf. also p. 180: “There is a dangerous 
tendency in some quarters to assume that the close co-operation and consciousness of 
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The background of particularism, which the genius of Athens and 
the exigencies of war were incapable of resolving for the Aegean 
world, appears even more deeply etched today in Europe and 
Asia; once the pressure of Naziism is lifted, the old centripetal 
forces of provincialism and ethnocentrism will rise again with all 
their disintegrating implications. 

Athens had to face the problem of nationalism both in her allies 
and in herself. In 477 B.c. she had the opportunity, unique in the 
ancient world, of gearing her developing democracy into the 
machinery of international federation, of molding the isolationist, 
self-sufficient city-state system into a form compatible with the 
idea of world trade. Her failure to do so may be attributed prima- 
rily to the fact that she was forced to abandon isolationism and 
take up interventionism without organic internal development,” 
and to the absorptive character of nationalism. The significance 
of this latter problem is not lost upon modern observers: ‘The 
power of absorption of nationalism,” says de Sales,” is such that 
it can disintegrate or turn to its own use even those doctrines and 
movements whose fundamental objective is to eliminate nation- 
alism.”’ 

The requirements of post-war reconstruction make it certain 
that the United States will sit at the peace table. As the arsenal, 
the granary, and the transport agency of a large part of the world, 
America will exercise a predominant influence in shaping the policy 
and directing the organization of international co-operation. Will 
she in this crucial period be content, as Athens was not, to play 
a réle of self-restraint and equiponderate partnership, particularly 
if the ultimate enforcement of union decisions should devolve upon 
her? The disposition of American forces throughout the world at 





common interests and policy established between the two countries during the war will 
remain unimpaired in the post-war period.” 

12 Cf. Vera Dean, op. cit., 113: “It would be illusory to treat as one bloc the whole 
of Asia, where political and economic development runs all the gamut from national- 
istic... Japan . . . to the peoples of . . . the Dutch East Indies, who are just emerging 
from the stage of primitive agriculture.” 

8 Faced with a similar problem in 1918, the United States instinctively rejected inter- 
ventionism. 

“4 The Making of Tomorrow: New York, Reynal and Hitchcock (1942), 15. 
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the end of the war and the training of officers at the University 
of Virginia” and elsewhere for temporary governorships in occu- 
pied countries suggest the difficulties in the way of curtailing im- 
perialistic inclinations. 

One of the most perplexing problems confronting the victorious 
nations will be that of determining how inclusive the union shall 
be. Will it be composed of a nucleus of the English-speaking 
countries, of the United Nations and their colonies, of the whole 
world? The answer will depend, of course, upon circumstances at 
the end of the war and upon the breadth of objectives. It may not 
be unrealistic, however, to draw from the experience of Athens 
in nuclear federation the conclusion that those nations excluded 
from membership, whether war-time allies or enemies, are likely to 
form rival imperialisms. The failure of Athens to secure the co- 
operation of Sparta and to share with her the responsibilities of 
leadership,© though it may have seemed utterly impracticable, 
was a leading cause of the Peloponnesian War. It is possible that 
Russia, whose situation is remarkably parallel to that of Sparta, 
may be treated with condescension by the Anglo-American diplo- 
mats. ““The supreme task of statesmanship, therefore,” says Sum- 
ner H. Slichter,"’ ‘will be to develop friendly relations between the 
United States and Russia .... If it is not accomplished, a grim 
military competition between the United States and Russia will 
be inevitable.” 

In the opinion of many commentators,!* the pattern of recon- 
struction will be the outgrowth of war-time procedures and agen- 
cies. Unless, however, it is frankly recognized that these are but 
temporary expedients, and that the character of union members 
collectively and individually is subject to continual change in an 
evolving world, we may find some states unwilling to continue 
their allegiance. Will they be permitted to go in peace or will 
they, as in the case of Naxos and Thasos, be compelled to remain 

% Cf. Time, Aug. 10, 1942, p. 54. 

16 A permanent understanding might have been reached with Sparta in 461 B.c. under 
the leadership of Cimon, or in 451 B.c. at the time of the Five Years’ Truce. 

17 Report from Fortune, May, 1942: The United States in a New World, 28. 


18 E.g., Report from Fortune, August, 1942, p. 9; Report II (Supplement on Pacific 
Relations, p. 5); E. H. Carr, op. cit., 251. 
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within the union but, as a penalty for attempted secession, in an 
inferior status? How, again, will the union treat non-member 
states situated within its orbit whose affiliation is deemed indis- 
pensable to the completion of its defensive frontiers? Will a recal- 
citrant Turkey, Denmark, Iceland, Spain, or Panama become the 
Carystus of today? 

How will the union regard the unconformity—in governmental 
structure, political ideology, internal policy—among its members? 
The report from Fortune!’ would adopt the Athenian attitude: 
“The authors of the Atlantic Charter could, and probably meant 
to, reserve the right to determine which governments really were 
‘chosen by their people.’”” But surely Hoover and Gibson”® have 
expressed the sounder view: 

Personal liberty and representative government, with all their social and eco- 
nomic forms, cannot be forced upon other nations by machine guns. They are 


matters of mind and spirit. The lasting acceptance of any governing idea lies 
deep in the mores of races and in their intellectual processes. 


We do not expect the Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, or 
the Century of the Common Man to be realized without struggle. 
But it would be tragic indeed if the experience of the past, both 
immediate and remote, were forgotten or ignored. 


19 Op. cit., 15. 

20 The Problems of Lasting Peace: New York, Doubleday Doran & Co. (1942), 203 f., 
slightly adapted and combined. Cf. also Vera Dean, op. cit., 123; Vice-President Wal- 
lace, Address before the Free World Association, New York City, May 8, 1942; Secre- 
tary of State Hull (broadcast, July 23, 1942): “It is impossible for any nation or group 
of nations to prescribe the methods or provide the means by which any other nation 
can accomplish or maintain its own political and economic independence.”’ 














THE ARTISTRY OF THE FIRST PYTHIAN ODE 


By RayMonp V. ScHopDER, S.J. 
St. Louis University 





When Pindar was a child, a swarm of bees from Mt. Helicon 
fashioned about his tiny lips a fragrant honeycomb. So at least 
it is reported,’ and no one who has fought his way up the sheer 
peaks of Pindar’s odes to pluck at last the “‘out-poured nectar, the 
Muses’ gift, the sweet fruit of the poet’s mind’” will wish to dis- 
believe it. For Pindar’s songs have a charm, a vigorous, soaring, 
brilliant power which no other steward of Pierian treasures has 
merited to wield. The universal reaction to his genius has been an 
awed amazement at such virtuosity of fancy, of language, and of 
rhythm. His words reveal such taut explosiveness of content, his 
imagery sweeps on in such charged opulence, his thought weaves 
in and out of its symmetrical framework in so intricate a fugue 
formation that protests of helpless bewilderment have been wrung 
from many a student of his works: 


An eagle, soaring in the lonely sky, 

Proud favorite of the gods and sport of Kings, 
Despising earth, aloft to heaven springs 

Where gentle feathered carolers dare not fly, 

A bird of wonder to delight the eye 

(Could eye so far discern): so Pindar sings 

In lofty tone far-off, majestic things— 

Ah! earth-born scarce can hear, so far, so high!* 


It is a hardy task, consequently, to essay an analysis of Pindaric 
technique and genius at its zenith of achievement in the first 
Pythian ode, “the highwater-mark of Pindar’s inspiration, and 
one of the masterpieces of the world’s lyrics.’’* Certainly &vadxw ob 

1 Cf. the Greek Anthology, Antipater of Sidon, vm, 34, and xv1, 305. 

2 Pindar, Olympian Odes vit, 7 f. 


3 Robert G. North, S.J., “An Eagle Not of Earth,” Classical Bulletin xv (1939), 4. 
* Lewis R. Farnell, The Works of Pindar: London, Macmillan (1930-1932), Vol. 1, 82. 
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gara hapPave.® But let us draft courage and make the attempt. It 
will be worth it! 

Without hoping for complete capture of the prey in our pursuit, 
we shall profit at least by whatever specimens the ‘“‘many-eyed 
net’’® of modern scholarship may help our eager searchings to en- 
snare. For not only will the catch be fair to gaze on, but it will 
typify the other multitudinous denizens of that rich sea of song. 
Because, as Wilamowitz points out, “Pindar has a set style which 
scarcely changed all through his long life.””’ Most of his special 
characteristics appear in this ode. If elsewhere they are less bril- 
liantly present, they are still present.* It is not only of the first 
Pythian that Jebb is thinking when he states that ‘The impression 
given by Pindar’s style is that he is borne onward by the breath 
of an irresistible power within him, eager to find ample utterance, 
immense in resources of imagery and expression, sustained on un- 
tiring wings.’’® But it is this poem especially which proves him 
right. 

The occasion of this ode is noteworthy. Hiero of Syracuse, the 
most splendid and powerful ruler in the fifth-century Greek world, 
had added to his triumphs in the great battles of Himera (480 
B.c.) and Cumae (c. 474) the glory of founding a new city, Aetna, 
at the base of the great volcano of that name, in addition to the 
international distinction of a victory in the chariot-race at the 
Pythian games. This was in 470 B.c. (or, less probably, in 474), 
and Pindar had been living on intimate terms with Hiero for sev- 
eral years, including a considerable stay at his court. It seems that 
Hiero wished to celebrate this double glory—founders of cities 
received heroic honors in the Greek world—by a splendid musical 
festival at which the greatest Greek lyrists were to vie in singing 
his achievements.’® This challenged Pindar to exert to the utmost 

5 Pindar, Olympian Odes 1, 81. 

6 Cf. Odyssey xxi, 386: dixriy ttépvoay rodrvw7G. 

7 Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Reden und Vortrdége: Berlin, Weidmann 
(1925), 1 Band, 125: Er hat einen festen Stil, der sich wahrend seines langen Lebens 
kaum dndert. 

* For instance, Lucian (Gallus 7) considered the first Olympian rd xé\\ocrov rdv 
Gopatuv aravTur. 


® Richard C. Jebb, The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, 142. 
10 So Alfred Croiset, La Poésie de Pindare, 343. 
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his great genius and outshine all his rivals (€\7opa. . . dueboacd’ 
ayriovs, as he says in verse 45), to settle once and for all the truth 
of his boast that he was the greatest poet in Greece: roAdoior 8’ 
aynua codias érépos," or to repeat it: gue. . . tpddavrov codia Kad’ 
“EdXavas ébvra ravrg.' Settle it he did! 

The task before him was not easy. He had to praise a great 
prince for physical prowess, for his prosperity and beneficence, and 
above all, by the terms of his commission, for founding the new 
city and crushing the barbarian foe. Yet Pindar’s own poetic 
genius exacted that all this be raised to the plane of high poetry 
with undying significance and interest. He had, in short, to make 
“an eternal event out of a client’s career.’”* But he had developed 
a technique for achieving this—by bringing in the eternal truths 
of religion and of human wisdom, by associating the event with 
some parallel achievement in his nation’s mythical past, by lifting 
the temporary victory to the level of the eternal prevalence of 
good over evil and the beautiful over the base, by transfiguring the 
victor into a glorious personification of his race by reflecting, 
magnifying, and illuminating the present in the mirror of the past, 
and by raising the real to the ideal order, the particular to the 
universal. This would also give him the opportunity of “speaking 
as a hierophant, with a touch of priestly majesty.’ For by point- 
ing out to his patron that, for all his enjoyment of supreme pros- 
perity, his limbs will one day decay, and his power pass to another; 
that he must not think to become a god, but rather give to the 
gods his glory; that he must think moral thoughts and walk in the 
ways of justice and moral preeminence, he could from this starting- 
point moralize on the great issues of life and turn the occasion to 
the uses of supreme and immortal poetry.” As usual, then, as 
Symonds remarks, “‘the whole poetic fabric is so designed as to be 
appropriate to the occasion and yet independent of it. Therefore 


1 Pythian Odes tv, 248. 12 Olympian Odes 1, 115 f. 

18 David M. Robinson, Pindar, a Poet of Eternal Ideas: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press (1936), 6. 

4 See Basil L. Gildersleeve, Pindar: The Olympian and Pythian Odes*, xviii, xliv. 

16 Gustave Merlet, Etudes littéraires sur les grands classiques Grecs*, 118: “Pindare 
parle volontiers en hiérophante, avec une sorte de majesté sacerdotale.” 

16 Cf. Farnell, op. cit., Vol. 1, 372. 
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Pindar’s odes have not perished with the memory of the events to 
which they owed their origin.”!” With consummate skill, Pindar 
has worked out this, his usual procedure, with a variation in details 
and a pervading brilliance which give the first Pythian ode a 
beauty all its own. 

This appears, first of all, in the general structure of the ode. It 
displays, as Jebb says of all Pindar’s odes, the features of an ora- 
torio, with its “rapid transitions from one tone of feeling to an- 
other, from storm to calm, from splendid energy to tranquillity, 
from triumphant joy to reflection or even to sadness . . . [transi- 
tions] held together by massive harmonies of rhythm and lan- 
guage.’”* We must not look in Pindar for rigid structural divisions 
of the thought, such as ruled over the Terpandrian véyos, or for 
the fixed articulation of an oration of Demosthenes, or even, within 
such a framework, for the orderly development of a rhetorical 
period.’® Pindar’s thought is guided, not by strict logical order, but 
by the rushing impulse of his crowded imagery, one thought sug- 
gesting another through association in object or coloring or sym- 
bolism or even in the very music of its sounds.” Pindar is a poet, 
a man of visions and sudden intuitions, of soaring fancy and de- 
light in splendor (@:Aaydaos), not a solemn, regularized panegyrist. 

The trend and play of his thought, and his amazing artistry 
of construction will best be seen in an analytic summary of the 
ode.” The motif is harmony—the sensible music of the lyre and the 
moral harmony of a life fashioned after justice and liberality and 
the good pleasure of the gods. The one leads up to the other, and 
at the close both are linked together as the one true source of 
imperishable honor to a man: 


17 John Addington Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets*, Vol. 1, 344. 

18 Op. cit., 140. 19 Gildersleeve, op. cit., xliv-lvii; Croiset, op. cit., 409, 344. 

20 Cf. Croiset, op. cit., 344: “Les idées s’y enchainent non seulement par leur filiation 
logique et abstraite, mais par tout ce qu’il y a en elles de sensible et de poétique, par 
leur éclat brilliant ou sombre, par la musique méme des mots et des syllables.” 

*1 In this analysis I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Croiset, op. cit., 343, 
for revealing harmony as the basic theme; the rest is original, but not, I hope, merely 
fanciful, or “news” to Pindar himself. Wolfgang Schadewaldt, in Der Aufbau des 
Pindarischen Epinikion: Halle, Max Niemeyer (1928), 335-337, agrees in this concept 
of the theme, but develops it less fully; he says: In P. 1 beherrscht die Harmonia-Dike- 
Vorstellung fast das ganze Gedicht, das Gedicht baut sich auf dieser Vorstellung als 
Grundkonzeption auf und erhilt von ihr seine Einheit. 
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THE POWER OF Music 
1. On men 
2. On nature 
3. On heaven 
4. On the gods 
HARMONY WITH Gops 
1. Negatively 

a. Moral order 

b. In nature 
2. Positively 


a. In general 
b. In Hiero 


c. In the city; and: 


. 3 Music for the city 
. GtvE Gory TO Gops 


1. In general 


2. In Hiero’s case 


. THE MytH 


4 Music for Dei- 
nomenes 


. 3 In the city; and: 
. 2b,c re-echoed 


. HARMONIOUS PEACE 


. 2b re-echoed 
. 2 echoed with warning 
. 2b reinforced 


B, C, E gathered 
into one strand 


O golden lyre, instrument of Apollo and the Muses, 
thy music the dance obeys, 
to it succumb the blazing thunderbolt, 
the majestic eagle of Zeus, 
and e’en violent Ares, 
while all that is hateful to Zeus cowers before thy 


cry, as fierce Typhon, whom snowy Aetna constrains, 
that flows with seething fire. 


O Zeus, may we find thy favor, who inhabitest this mount, 
whose city its founder has glorified, and in Apolline 
victory proclaimed. 
So favorable a launching presages its course ’mid vic- 
tory and song, and mayst thou grant it, Apollo! 

For from the gods is all mortal eminence, in song 
or prowess, and I praise this blessed man, whom 
may prosperity ever thus cherish, and forgetfulness 
of sorrow; 

and may he at all times remember the unrivaled glory 
he won by the gods’ favor in battle, 
when brought to it like Philoctetes of old, 
who sacked in sickness Priam’s city. 
And let us sing, O Muse, of his son too, Aetna’s lord, 


for whom he founded this city in god-built freedom 
like that of the ancient Dorians famed in war. 
O Zeus, may such a grace ever abide in this city by 
thy care and the son’s fidelity to his sire’s plan, 
that it may enjoy harmonious peace, while the Tyrian 
battle-boast lies silenced by its loss 
to Syracuse’s lord, great victory-joy of western Greece. 
’Tis best to bridle praise lest envy and surfeit wax. 
Still hold, then, to noble ways and words of truth, 
for thy charge is weighty. Generosity and magnificence 
make fair one’s fame— 
the only herald of a man to later times through poets’ 
praise; for good Croesus is yet honored, while 
Phalaris the cruel finds ‘no lot ’mid boys’ songs. 
Good fortune with good fame makes the highest crown. 


Praise for such skilful handling of a complex theme will with 
difficulty be overdone. Note how Pindar takes his start from the 
lyre handed him as token of his turn to sing midst the brilliant 
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gathering, and opens with a praise of music never surpassed— 
Music, which lulls all friends of Zeus, and terrifies those out of har- 
mony with his will. Then this harmony with Zeus, after being rec- 
ommended by the terrifying description of Typhon’s punishment 
for lack of it, is made the object of prayer (29: Zed, riv ein Favdaver). 
Music recurs in the mention of Aetna’s festivals (38: e’ddvors 
Gadias), and of the poet’s gift from the gods (42). Moral harmony 
is the thing stressed in all the praise of Hiero, who has acted al- 
ways with the gods (56). The Muse is called on anew for the praise 
of Deinomenes (58-60). The peace which the city will always enjoy, 
if true to its just establishment, is harmonious (70: obydwvor), a 
concord of wills among the citizens and with the gods. It is song 
which will celebrate the victory of Himera (79). Moral harmony 
and words of “hearing’’ fill the solemn close, and a man’s fame is 
made to depend pre-eminently on celebration in song (94), as good 
Croesus is echoed by the lyre and the soft songs of boys (97-98). 
Finally, the opening thought is bound into union with that higher 
parallel which it has symbolized throughout, for the supreme 
crown comes to him who is prosperous (through harmony with 
- divine decrees) and ever famed (in the songs of poets). 

Other golden threads are woven in to link this song together. It is 
Apollo, Pindar’s patron, who rules the lyre (1), he who bestows 
moral harmony, the law-abiding temper,’ he at whose games this 
victory was won (32), and who will rejoice Aetna with melodious 
festivals (37-40). Again and again the fact is stressed that all 
human good comes from the gods—the city’s continued good for- 
tune (39 f.), skill in song and eloquence and strength (41 f.), 
Hiero’s great military triumphs and glory (48, 56 f.),the just consti- 
tution of the city (61), and its preservation therein (67-69), and 
safety from the Punic foe (71 f.). In the splendid prelude it is 
Cumae which, with Sicily, holds down Typhon, the enemy of 
Zeus; at the end, it is at Cumae that the haughty enemy of the 
good king was overthrown. As Farnell exclaims, “‘never were the 
parts of a great and complex ode more organically welded to- 
gether.’’** Indeed, Pindar has done again for Hiero what he 


#2 Cf. Lewis R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, Vol. tv, 249. 
%3 The Works of Pindar, Vol. 1, 85. 
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promised in the great first Olympian ode (105): xAvraiow dada- 
Awoéuev tuywy rrvxais, to wrap him in iridescent folds of song. It is 
true that ‘‘the mechanism of Pindar’s poetry, carefully as it is 
planned, is no less carefully concealed.... But when one has 
caught the poet’s drift, how delicate is the machinery, how beauti- 
ful is the art, which governs this most sensitive fabric of linked 
melodies!’ 

Another phase of Pindar’s artistry is his handling of the cus- 
tomary myth. In this ode it is very brief, but skilfully fitted to its 
counterpart ad unguem. It comes in at exactly the middle of the 
poem—line 50 out of a total 100—in the very center of the central 
triad. It delicately consoles Hiero for his illness (gallstones), pic- 
tures him as a new hero, points out the parallel with Philoctetes 
in the humiliation of the haughty petitioners, and both men’s 
position in the divine plan (55: a\Ad porpidvov jv). Moreover, the 
words “‘fauning petitioners” seem to refer to the citizens of Cumae, 
which is thus alluded to at the beginning, middle, and end of the 
poem. And Philoctetes is not only appropriate as the type of suf- 
fering hero, but also because there was a famous statue of him in 
Hiero’s city. Pindar, as usual, misses no associations or local de- 
tails. Everywhere, as it has been said, “‘He reveals an extraordinary 
intimacy with the old traditions of the land, and an amazing, even 
at times overdone, dexterity in linking up the myth with the vic- 
tor.” 

Admirable technique is also manifested in the transitions from 
one part of the ode to another. The praise of music’s power flows 
from men, to nature, to heaven, to the gods, then ebbs into the 
thought of regions where it is negated, thereby introducing the 
suggestion of moral harmony as a requisite for men, lest one suffer 

*4 Symonds, of. cit., Vol. 1, 351. 

% Cf. Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur®, 239: Dabei zeigt 
Pindaros iiberall eine ausserordentliche Vertrautheit mit den alten Uberlieferungen des 
Landes, zugleich aber auch eine bewundernswerte, gelegentlich auch iiberkiinstelnde 
Geschicklichkeit in der Verniipfung des Mythus mit der Person des Siegers.” G. Per- 
rotta, in Saffo e Pindaro (Bari, Laterza e Figli, 1935), 227, strangely makes this skill in 
handling myths the sole real element of genius in Pindar: Non poeta dei giuochi, né 
della gnome; non poeta dell’ etica e della politica dorica; non poeta della saggezza di 


Apollo delfico. Ma poeta grandissimo del mito sentito religiosamente come miracoloso 
eroismo e miracoloso prodigio. 
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Typhon’s fate, or fall under his erupting fury with no protection 
from Zeus. This mention of Aetna prepares for the praise of its 
namesake city; this for the praise of its founder Hiero; this for the 
stress that human glory yet depends on the gods, and so forth 
through all the varied involutions till the final conjunction in pray- 
erful praise. Grammatically, this callida iwnctura is achieved by 
unobtrusive particles (6, 5¢ uy, yap, rol), relative pronouns, care- 
ful position of words, and sudden dashes of thought into new direc- 
tions too clear to need synapses. “The hearer slips from phrase to 
phrase almost without noticing it,”’ as Croiset justly remarks.” 
The metre, too, is a marvel of art. It is in the Dorian mood, “of 
which,” as Farnell says, ‘‘the rhythm lifts us and takes possession 
like melodious thunder.’®’ The musical phrases (x@Aa) within the 
larger rhythmic periods of the strophe and antistrophe are uni- 
formly balanced off against one another, in point of constituent 
metrical feet, in the pattern: I 2.5; 4; 5.2; II 4.2; 3.4.3; 4.2; III 
5.3.5; but in the epodes somewhat differently; I 5.2.5.3; II 4.4; 
III 3.2; 2.3.2; 2.3; IV 4.4; 3; 4.4. The individual feet in cor- 
responding recurrences of the pattern are very seldom dissimilated 
through substitution, and the substitution allowed only serves to 
introduce the bit of “play” or “entasis” needed to keep the impres- 
sion of life and human touch, rather than of coldly perfect mathe- 
matical precision. Then too, the sense of the words is greatly en- 
hanced by the skilfully controlled coloring imparted to their effect 
by their rhythmical value in themselves and in the pattern as a 
whole. One instance must suffice: beyond question there is a rich 
addition to the beauty of the fourth lines in the strophe-antistrophe 
groups when the metrical values are noted, bringing into prom- 
inence, as they do, the final words, when the slow, stately move- 
ment suddenly rushes forward and cloaks the strong, high-pitched 
last syllable with an echo of the whole line, as it were, trying to 
catch up with its soaring member. When Pindar describes the pro- 
cedure, one thinks to hear the poet’s golden lyre tremble softly 
at the idling brush of his fingers as he prepares to play, then sud- 


% Op. cit., 415: De la ces transitions rapides qui font glisser, pour ainsi dire, l’esprit 
du lecteur ou de |’auditeur d’une phrase 4 une autre sans qu’il en ait presque conscience. 
37 The Works of Pindar, Vol. 1, 378. 
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denly swell out into echoing melody as he opens the overture to his 
song (4): 


sie v vie v vi- ye yy 1L vi- -! oo ite we ae 
aynotxdpwr drétav mpooiuiwy auBoras revxns Edel oueva 
So too, when he speaks of Aetna hurling rocks down into the sea 
far below, ear as well as mind perceives the poet’s meaning (24): 


=  — —— vv 
. €s Babeiav dépe révrov tAdKa oly TaTayw ~* 


v Yieow 


In like manner, the important thought of “harmonious peace’”’ is 
made to reverberate in our attention by being placed at the close 
of this fourth line (69). Alas, that people still read Pindar in trans- 
lation, or ignore this metrical charm even in the Greek! It is a 
music which penetrates and brightens the entire ode. Nor must it 
be forgotten that Pindar provided, in actual production of the ode, 
choral dancing and music.” 

Pindar’s use of words is an important feature in his peculiar 
form of genius. He shows an artistry and power in their use which 
have no real parallel in other poets. The elements of his technique 
—compounds, word music, pregnant or special meaning, effective 
position, colorful coinage or choice of synonym—are common, but 
he has a fusion and sublimation of them all his own. To illustrate 
this properly would mean an appreciative analysis of every word, 
and in context. Some typical cases may, however, hint at the full 
truth. The end of the first line sings, in picture as in sound, of the 
Muses as lorAokdywv, a word to compel anyone’s awed delight. At 
the close (92) we hear of ériObuBporov aixnua, an original com- 
pound, which, as usual with Pindar, “shows no rivets,’”’ and, more- 
over, as Gildersleeve says, “resounds as if the words themselves 
echoed down the corridors of Time.’**® This opalescence of lan- 
guage is a commonplace in Pindar. He is forever startling one with 
the gleaming freshness and melody of his words. “In the fine feeling 


*8 That versatile seventeenth-century Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, published a “frag- 
ment of Pindar’s own music for the first Pythian Ode”’ in 1650, for which solemn modern 
critics, like Friedlander (Hermes txx [1935], 101-107), and J. F. Mountford (Classical 
Philology xxx1 [1936], 120-136) have accused him of wilful forgery, instead of enjoying 
his good-natured joke. The music is like ordinary seventeenth-century music, too ob- 
viously modern at time of publication to seem Pindar’s. 29 Op. cit., xli. 
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of language few poets can vie with Pindar . . . like a true artist he 
delights in the play of his own work .. . he is a jeweller, and his 
chryselephantine work challenges the scrutiny of the microscope 
. .. invites the study and rewards it.’*° Most remarkable of all 
is his wholly unparalleled power. His words seem to strain and rock 
with the richness of implication he has forced into them under the 
high pressure of his world-encompassing visions. The pride of 
Hiero’s foes becomes, in a bold expression, the war-boast personi- 
fied (72: kar’ otxov 6 Poimé ... ddadards éxn). The fierce fury of 
erupting Aetna roars in the very description (21-26), as its rayai 
of unapproachable fire épeiryovra: . . . €x pvxav, and its worapol... 
mpoxéovr. poov karrvov aifuy’, and it jets forth ‘Adaiororo xpouvods . . . 
dewordrovs. Was ever natural violence echoed more powerfully in 
words? This tension and energy is so pronounced everywhere in 
Pindar that it is aesthetically exhausting to read more than an ode 
or two at a sitting—even when repetition has removed the physical 
prostration of first working out his meaning. 

A final aspect of Pindar’s artistry is the most admirable and 
Pindaric of all. In imagery and concept he is unique, alone, awe- 
some. Not that Homer, or Dante, or Pindar’s friend Aeschylus are 
inferior to him, but that they are not like him, they never trespass 
on his peculiar domain. The critics speak as though beside them- 
selves at his genius: “.. . his fierce and calm grandeur, his lofti- 
ness and flash’’;*! “His work is strained, audacious, fantastically 
high-pitched, yet fiery and swift—‘hot with speed’—like work 
done with intense force on a glowing anvil” ;*? “The detail of Pin- 
dar’s odes produces... an irresistible effect of opulence and ele- 
vation—of wealth that makes itself felt, that suggests, almost 
insultingly, a contrast, and that contrast is indigence. . . . Pindar 
is a lover of swiftness . . . and of concentration—the gathering of 
energy to a point, a summing up of vitality in a word”;* “One 
must admire his instinct for grandeur, delight in strong thoughts 
... splendor of imagery . . . quick flashes of light thrown on the 


mystery of life” ;** “‘ . . . the quality peculiar to Pindar among all 
8° Thid., xiii. 
31 Croiset, op. cit., 454: .. . le gotit d’un certain idéal de grandeur fiére et sereine, de 
hauteur et d’éclat. % Farnell, The Works of Pindar, Vol. 1, 377. 


33 Gildersleeve, op. cit., xxxviii. 
* Merlet, op. cit., 119: on peut du moins admirer . . . l’instinct de la grandeur, le 
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the poets of the world—splendor, fire, the blaze of pure effulgence 
... the stormy violence of his song, that chafes within its limits 
and seems unable to advance quickly enough in spite of its speed 
... while he is pursuing his eagle-flight to the sun, or thundering 
along his torrent-path.”** To Horace, he is inimitable, an over- 
flowing mountain torrent seething and rushing in a vast flood of 
deep speech, or a swan soaring on strong blasts of inspiration as he 
launches up toward the clouds*—often to disappear in them from 
our sight, as Merlet adds.*” Yet amid all this rush of thought and 
play of words Pindar manages to adhere with consummate skill 
to the minute demands of his intricate metrical pattern. Never 
was genius more cruelly misrepresented than when Horace goes 
on to explain Pindar’s sweeping progress of thought as made pos- 
sible by an arbitrary defiance of metrical restrictions: numerisque 
fertur lege solutis. 

In the great prelude to this ode (1-29) all these enthusiastic 
statements find their fullest justification. Only the entire passage 
in the Greek can really show why; it would be treachery to “‘trans- 
late” it here. But one can point out, perhaps, what splendid visions 
and metaphors are to be found there—the foot poised for the gala 
dance, listening for the directions of the poet’s lyre; the vivid 
sketch of the thunderbolt, daringly personified as spear-man of un- 
flagging fire; the magnificent image of the eagle sleeping atop the 
sceptre of Zeus, relaxing his swift pinions and heaving his back 
like a rippling sea under the sweet spell of the gales of song; the 
very war-god succumbing in gentle slumber to the poet’s shafts. 
Then follows that volcanic, awesome vision of the rebel Typhon, 
whose shaggy breast the vast weight of Sicily’s and Cumae’s sea- 
restraining cliffs scarce can constrain, or even that pillar of the 
heavens, snowy Aetna, eternal nurse of biting snow, from whose 
secret depths well forth the unapproachable rivers of fire and 
gleaming freshets of smoke, while the black night is pierced by 





goit des pensées fortes . . . la splendeur des images . . . et de vives lueurs projetées 
sur le mystére de la vie. % Symonds, of. cit., Vol. 1, 229-239. 

% Odes tv, 2, 1-27. 

37 Op. cit., 131: et le cygne ou l’aigle finit par monter si haut, si haut, qu’il se perd 
quelquefois dans les nuages. 
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flashing swirls of fire, as mighty rocks plummet with a roar into 
the smooth sea far below. 

How admirable too the fancy which thus personifies in the sav- 
age foe of Zeus the unrestrained fury of nature, and at once makes 
him symbolize domestic disorder (cxedia) and foreign violence 
(Kéyn) !8* Aetna itself becomes for Pindar, in a striking figure, 
edKapmow yaias uérwrov (30). His own song of praise is a bronze- 
cheeked spear speeding unerringly to its goal from his whirling 
hand (44). Hiero “plucks”’ his wealth and glory as a flower (49: 
dpére). The “deep-gloried” Dorians’ fame “blooms on their spear- 
points” (66). Pindar “climbs up to Himera by parallels, as is his 
wont,’ when carrying out his commission to glorify that great 
triumph of his patron (71-80). His encouragement of Hiero to 
grow yet in virtue is bright with vigorous images—the rudder of 
justice, the tongue’s anvil of truth amid the flying sparks of each 
royal pronouncement, the “flowering-tide of soul,” the bellying 
sails of state emprise, the good man’s society with the soft warbling 
of boys, and the sound of lyres beneath the festive roof (86-98). 
Thereupon Pindar, as he says in another ode,*° with a swift thrust 
of his feet swims out of the deluge of glory which his song has 
loosed upon the gathering, for fear lest even he may get lost in its 
swirling. 

His wisdom deserves to be imitated. Sufficit. Golden glories 
enough have been brought out from the endless store to justify 
our willingness to accept Quintilian’s judgment on Pindar: Novem 
vero lyricorum longe Pindarus princeps spiritus magnificentia, sen- 
tentiis, figuris, beatissima rerum verborumque copia et velut quodam 
eloquentiae flumine: propter quae Horatius eum merito credidit 
nemini imitabilem.“ But perhaps a modern poet has best stated, 
in a more Pindaric fashion, our final impression of Pindar’s 
genius—the 

... Ample pinion 

That the Theban eagle bare, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air.” 


38 Gildersleeve, op. cit., 249. 39 Tbhid., 250. 40 Olympian Odes x1m1, 114. 
‘| Institutio Oratoria x, 1, 61. 4 Thomas Gray, The Progress of Poesy. 
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By MILDRED DEAN! 


We have the word of Thomas Briggs, pundit in the schools, that 
there is nothing in education that cannot be expressed in words of 
one syllable. So that when we read that organismic psychology has 
taken possession of the popular mind as well as of the scientific 
world, and that the schools are now also under its sway, we can 
consider that situation in our own vocabulary. We do not need to 
pursue ideas through orgies of technical terms. For while there is 
nothing new to us in organismic psychology, there is a distinctly 
new synthesis of ideas in its practical application in the classroom. 
It is in this practical interpretation of principles that we need to 
do strenuous thinking and careful planning. W. K. Prentice wrote 
in the Classical Weekly for October 5, 1936, “I think that what the 
modern world is repudiating is our traditional method of teaching 
the classics. The trouble is with us and our methods, not with the 
subject we teach or with the attitude of the modern world.” The 
need for his admonition grows daily more apparent. 

Let us state this great and noble concept of the human creature 
before we discuss what it demands in our classes. Biology shows 
that all living creatures are formed of cells of protoplasm, which 
is organic matter not unlike the white of an egg. Every living body 
builds itself up with food, repairs the ravages of fatigue or damage 
by replacing worn-out or injured cells. The body, then, does not 
remain exactly the same body all during our lives, but grows and 
changes. The mind, living as it does in the body, is to a certain 
extent subject to the body’s fluctuations. Keeping our bodies fit 
helps to keep our minds tranquil and clear. But more than this, a 
mind filled with some ideal, some cherished purpose, seems to 


1 Died August 16, 1941. Cf. CLasstcaL JOURNAL Xxxvil, 122. This paper was accepted 
for publication a few months before that date. 
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invigorate the body, giving it added endurance and skill. The 
human being reacts as a whole to some inspiration, some purpose, 
and can go on from strength to strength, from vision to vision, 
while working vigorously for what lies ahead—some ambition, 
some cherished desire. 

These last sentences are the psychologists’ contribution to our 
present-day view of man. The human creature learns by striving 
for something that he sees is desirable, something that interests 
him. In the course of this striving he adjusts all his powers and ener- 
gies so that he may do or get what he wants. Learning is doing 
something a little differently from the way we did it before. 
Learning is discoverable through some difference in a habit, or a 
belief, or an attitude. 

Strangely enough, it was Plato who briefly summed up this most 
modern of descriptions of man. ‘‘The soul is self-motion,”’ he said. 
Did he not mean that just so long as we keep on striving and aspir- 
ing actively, we continue to be human beings and souls? Inactivity 
means disintegration, deterioration, destruction. The words of 
Jesus are more practical but equally definite, “Seek and ye shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

Now when we begin to apply these ideas in the classroom, we are 
confronted with the necessity of changing many of our habits. If 
the human being is as we have described him, he will learn under 
the following conditions, and he will not learn in any other way: 


1. Learning is an active process on the part of the learner, not a passive 
process under minute directions. 


2. For effective learning the learner must have a need and sense it, he must 
know that the matter in hand has a personal application to him. 


3. Learning is more than just understanding; it is doing something and liking 
to do it, and feeling the satisfaction of the gain made. 


4. The material must be something the learner will use, and he must see some 
practical gain every day. 


In fact, we are now to induce our pupils to want to do the things we 
formerly made them do. That is the first and greatest change. But 
that one change instantly brings others in its train. 

How do we make people want to do something that we see they 
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need very much to do? How but by showing them the gain that 
lies ahead of them if they work and aspire, not a gain expressed 
in vague generalities, but a gain that will fill a very definite need. 
Again, fortunately for us, the young students who begin Latin are 
consciously full of needs for words and ways to say things. They 
feel keenly their disabilities in language. Our task is to express 
those disabilities clearly and sympathetically and plan our class 
programs to meet them definitely. The pupils know that they do 
not understand why we say, “They sent James and me,”’ or why 
“this kind” and “that sort.”” But within the first two weeks of their 
Latin course they see the sentence as a machine working on certain 
definite principles, and the usefulness of their Latin course begins 
in the earliest days. The first task that confronts us, then, is listing 
as definitely as possible and in our pupils’ own words the gains 
which we can show our students, gains we are seeking which an- 
swer their deficiencies and will give them a measurable advance 
over their present capacities. 

Needless to say, these goals that the teacher holds up before the 
class should be carefully worked out. It is an enterprise in which 
many Latin teachers and professors should participate. The points 
listed below are set down merely as a challenge for criticism, elim- 
ination, or addition. Are these the things a beginning class may 
seriously hope to get out of a year’s course in Latin? Are these the 
things we are trying to do for pupils who work in first-year Latin? 
Are these the things we try with might and main to get them to do 
for themselves? 

1. To read simple stories in Latin and write original Latin sentences in the 
commonest sentence relationships, using a limited but well-learned 
vocabulary. 

This is our main goal, and every pupil recognizes this as the real 
business of a Latin class. In this task they are genuinely interested. 
This business is so much the chief business of a Latin class that it 
will commandeer by far the largest part of class time and also by 
far the largest part of the teacher’s thinking and planning for 
.appropriate methods. 


2. To improve enunciation for the correction of childish habits and neigh- 
borhood faults by the sounds of the Latin language. 
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3. To improve spelling in English by noting the sepatate sounds of the 
letters of the alphabet and by analyzing words for meanings and parts 
and origins. 


What can social-studies pupils make out of president and precedent 
or out of intercede and supersede? How can an adolescent advance 
in vocabulary and learn by reading, who knows so little of the 
sounds of letters that he cannot pronounce predecessor or amplify 
from an English page? 

4. Generally to improve the pupil’s comprehension of English, and his 
appreciation and expression by the discovery that the sentence is a 
machine, that it always makes sense, that of the parts of speech each 
has a job in composing a rational whole. 

5. To understand more widely the background in America today by the 
study of mottoes, inscriptions, symbols in architecture, stories in words, 
Latin words in common use. 

6. To continue to cultivate the democratic habits of the elementary schools, 
by the participation of all pupils in asking questions to help each other, 
by making questions for form drills, by pupils’ choice of reviews, by 
their criticism of their own work and progress. 

7. To cultivate several habits of great value in any job: listening to direc- 
tions and writing them down, careful carrying out of directions, taking 
tests in the approved manner, prompt execution of work, no requests 
for special favors, careful observation of courtesy, poise, etc. 


One of these goals certainly aims at a need of which the children 
themselves are supremely unconscious, the improvement of their 
enunciation. For the silent-reading method has left them with no 
understanding of the sounds of the separate letters, and no skill 
in figuring out from the word in print how it should sound, and a 
consequent heavy handicap in comprehending new words from 
reading in English. A language like English, with thirty-three 
sounds to express, and only twenty-three sounds in its alphabet 
(for c, g, k, and s have only two sounds among them, and x must 
join the group, too) is hard enough to spell when one knows all 
the possible sounds of the letters. When we have allowed our boys 
and girls to grow up to thirteen and fourteen years old without 
knowing these sounds and symbols, it is clear that some vehicle 
must be found for getting this needed information before our 
children and giving practice to untrained lips, tongues, and 
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throats. The pupils quickly recognize the value of this work as a 
preparation for mature life although it occupies an infinitesimal 
part of class time. There is hardly any job that does not involve 
telling somebody something, and being able to say things quickly 
and ably. 

Educational periodicals contain an increasing number of articles 
reprobating the spelling and word comprehension of college fresh- 
men. Many colleges are offering corrective courses. None of the 
writers traces the disability back to the silent-reading method and 
the absence of phonics in the early schooling of these young 
people, though this is a very obvious explanation. Pupils omit 
letters in the middle of words; they reverse the order of letters; 
they use wrong letters for sounds. Poor enunciation, due to igno- 
rance of the sounds and timidity in attacking them, is especially 
hard to correct after adolescence. But is not this our opportunity, 
when voices are maturing, and social instincts are budding, and 
early adolescence gives pliability to facial and throat muscles? 

Moreover, pupils need every day to glean new words by reading; 
they have preached to them constantly by all their teachers, 
“Increase your vocabulary.”’ But exact ways to take hold of words 
and to get the sounds clearly—this is a tool offered them only in 
their Latin class. 

The purposes of the second-year course, also, are to be looked at 
searchingly. Here the subjunctive in its simpler uses is the core 
around which the year’s work centers. ‘“But why should we learn 
the subjunctive?” cries the student whose mind has not been 
prepared for that undertaking by the forethought of the teacher. 
For it is an exploration into the possibilities of language, and a very 
necessary exploration for any child whose future may involve the 
use of English for any purpose. Looking at the needs of pupils 
fresh from ninth-grade Latin and English, let us see what we can 
do for them toward their mastery of language. What are these 
needs? First of all, some consciousness of the proper sequence of 
tenses, in which they make the most egregious blunders in English, 
having no guiding principle in mind by which they may decide 
what tense is proper, what wrong. Second, they need to learn that 
there are such things as subordinate clauses and how to use them. 
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Up to this time the sentence form of the pupil has been the “link- 
sausage” form, one main clause after another, with indefinite 
numbers of and’s interspersed with a but or two. But English 
sentences of the grand style are not thus hitched together. When 
and where, save in their second-year Latin, will pupils begin to 
find how to subordinate actions to the main idea? They can begin 
in that year to see that form is determined by meaning. How 
brilliantly this principle is shown in Caesar’s narrative. 
Our first objective in the second year, then, expands into: 


1. To read stories in Latin and some of Caesar’s Gallic War, and to write 
original narrative sentences expressing in subordinate clauses time rela- 
tions, cause, concession, purpose, result, indirect questions, and sub- 
ordinate clauses in indirect statement, using proper sequence, and thus 
to master the principles of sequence and their importance in many 
languages. 

. To improve enunciation when necessary. 

3. To increase Latin vocabulary by accumulating a group of prefixes and 
suffixes, and by learning some assimilative changes; and to use this 
Latin vocabulary to increase English vocabulary. 

4. To continue the general improvement of the pupils’ English by constant 
reference to vocabulary and structure as explained by Latin, and by 
constant comparison of the beauties of English with those of Latin. 

5. To understand America better today by understanding the breakdown 
of republican government in Julius Caesar’s time and his efforts to 
organize a new machine of government. To understand history better 
by seeing Caesar’s creation of the buffer state of Gaul and its preserva- 
tion of the empire, and its subsequent effect on history even to our own 
day. 

6. To continue to cultivate the democratic spirit in class management. 

7. To practice habits and attitudes useful where people work together, 
and to keep this a very conscious aim of class performances. 


bdo 


Some may urge an objection to these aims as pointing too defi- 
nitely to Latin as studied for its effect on English. Two replies are 
to be made to that. In the first place, any pupil who pursues this 
course even with average success is amply able to go on into Cicero; 
in the second place, the large percentage of our pupils who study 
Latin for only two years need just this emphasis in the course for 
its maximum usefulness for them. A very safe prophecy to make 
is that when we have really adapted our content to the equipment 
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of our incoming pupils, so that every item in class is full of meaning 
for them, and have made our Caesar year full of profit for their 
understanding and use of the complex sentence, then we shall find 
our third- and fourth-year classes growing in size, and our students 
so outstanding in the vocabularies of the other subjects and so 
able in the use of English, that Latin will regain its old prestige. 

The times are granting us an astonishing opening. The elemen- 
tary school program has left some grave gaps in the equipment of 
these children of today, which our content is admirably calculated 
to fill if we will adapt ourselves to the exigencies of the occasion. 
Stevens Institute of Human Engineering reports that vocabulary 
is the one great measure of people, and almost seems to add that 
people who study Latin get the vocabulary! Our content, as out- 
lined in our famous Classical Investigation Report, is perfectly 
adaptable to this approach. In fact, it seems to shadow forth just 
such an adjustment to the needs of the present generation. We 
must of necessity begin at the bottom. The goals we outline 
broadly for all American children when they become adults— 
“nice person, good worker, patriotic citizen’ —need many con- 
tributing streams to produce personality and intellectual equip- 
ment. Unless our adolescents have a real mastery of the elements 
of language and the means for dealing with vocabulary, they can- 
not obtain satisfactory levels in any of these three fields. Under- 
standing is the first reward of education, and the first requisite for 
progress. 











NOTES! 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
Oscar William Reinmuth, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


SINE IRA ET STUDIO 


Tacitus’ famous remark (Amn. 1, 1) that he would write his his- 
tory without prejudice against or for anyone is regarded as one of 
the commandments that every historian must obey and is familiar 
to many who know little else about Tacitus. Did it have any ante- 
cedents or was it an entirely new idea? 

In the De Oratore (11, 62) Cicero is discussing history: Nam quis 
nesctt primam esse historiae legem ne quid falsi dicere audeat? De- 
inde ne quid veri non audeat? Ne quae sus picio gratiae sit in scribendo? 
Ne quae simultatis? Perhaps the similarity in the thought of Cicero 
and Tacitus is too obvious to deserve mention, but whatever the 
reason, editors of both, at least as far as my observation goes, fail 
to point out that Tacitus’ short phrase is exactly equivalent to 
Cicero’s last two questions, ira corresponding to simultatis, studio 
to gratiae. It seemed to me likely that there was a connection; 
possibly Tacitus’ teacher Quintilian impressed the Ciceronian 
thought on his pupil. 

At this point it occurred to me to see whether Quintilian has left 
us any remarks on history which would serve as a bridge between 
Cicero and Tacitus. Two passages were readily found. One states 
that historical examples are useful to the orator because, unlike the 
testimony of witnesses, they are free from the charge of “‘odiz et 
gratiae’”’ (x, 1, 34; cf. v, 11, 37). Cicero’s rhetorical phraseology, 
with the four questions grouped by thought and language in two 
pairs, is too long for easy memorization and quotation. Quintilian 
is brief but the wording is unsuitable. So it was left to Tacitus to 

1In our February issue, pp. 290-292, we published anonymously a Note entitled 


“Dale Carnegie Anticipated.” It should have borne the name of Charles S. Rayment, 
of the University of Michigan. We are glad to make this acknowledgment.— Ed. 
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put the thought in immortal form. Even he succeeded only on 
second trial, for in the Histories (1, 1) he had experimented with 
neque amore quisquam et sine odio dicendus est. 

One other point to bring out the development: Quintilian kept 
Cicero’s gratia but changed simultas to odium. In his first try 
Tacitus kept Quintilian’s odium but altered gratia to amor. Then 
in the Annals he changed both words and abandoned his earlier 
inconcinnity. All he retained (besides the all-important thought!) 
was the form of expression with sine. 

Such are the labors attending the birth of an immortal saying; 
rarely does one spring full-panoplied from the head of Jove. 

B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NOTE ON DONATUS, COMMENTUM TERENTI, 
AND. PRAEF. Il, 3 


On page 38, line 19 of his edition of the Commentary Wessner' 
prints egressam although there is equal MSS authority for in- 
gressam (T C V) and the context plainly requires this reading. 
Since in Roman comedy most of the movements of the actors on 
to and off of the stage are out of and into the house or houses 
whose door or doors are represented there, egredi, is found among 
the technical terms employed in the Commentary for “enter,” i.e. 
“come out of the house” and ingredi, de proscaenio discedere, re- 
cedere for “exit,” i.e. “go into the house or off stage.” Ingressam 
(exit) is clearly the word expected in line 19, as the commentator 
is stating in effect ‘we are often mistaken in thinking that a char- 
acter has left the stage when he has fallen silent, for he may remain 
merely awaiting his cue.’’ On page 39, lines 7, 8, potest enim fiert, 
ut et ingressa sit et egressa ... state “it can be that the character 
has both made an exit (ingressa sit) and an entrance (egressa) while 
we (the readers) are mistaken in thinking that he has not left 
the stage.’ It is obvious from the context and the reference to 

1 Wessner, P., Aeli Donati quod fertur COMMENTUM TERENTI accedunt Eu- 
graphi Commentum et Scholia Bembina: Leipzig (1902), 3 vols. 


2 Cf. page 39, line 5, where non intellegitur ingressa certainly means “is not understood 
to have made an exit.’’ 
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lector (page 39, line 3) that the entire discussion is for the attention 
of scholars interested in the question of act division rather than 
for the producer or stage manager. 

The two statements bearing on entrances and exits, one in the 
first part of the comment and the other comprising the final sen- 
tence, which is corrupt, contain references to five entrances but 
offer insurmountable difficulties by reason of the fact that further 
evidence in either Greek or Latin is lacking. The final sentence 
apparently was written by someone to qualify “‘principio dicendum 
est nullam personam egressam quinquies ultra exire posse... .’ In 
these two statements the commentator or commentators*® imply 
that in making a division into acts one should not be confused by 
the discovery that there are fewer than five appearances of a char- 
acter, but on the other hand the division is incorrect if there are 
more than five. Here a possible objection from the lector is being 
forestalled, since some of the characters enter and leave the stage 
very few times during the action of the play. The reference is ap- 
parently to the protagonist, and in this connection there is an in- 
teresting comment in Pseudo-Asconius, im Q. Caecil. Div. 48: 
comoedia quinque actus habet, hoc est, quinquies ducitur in scaenam. 
Est ergo persona primarum parlium quae saepius actura egreditur,' 
secundarum et tertiarum quae minus minusque procedunt. 

The author or authors of the Tractates, “De Fabula,”’ “De 
Comoedia”’ and the Prefaces to five of the plays of Terence discuss 
a five-act structure of comedy which is clearly developed out of 
the increase in the number of actors and the subsequent distribu- 
tion of réles among five characters. An attempt was made to out- 
line a consistent historical development of an external quinquepar- 
tite division of comedy in which the chorus was first linked to the 
action merely as a time-filler between acts, and finally abandoned 
altogether through the desire on the part of the poets for continu- 
ous action in their plays. The theory may have been transferred 
and enlarged upon from the theory of the historical development 
of tragedy in order to provide comedy with a complete theory of 


5 Individual sets of comments in the Commentary may contain the thought of more 
than one scholiast of widely separated periods. Cf. Praefatio to Wessner’s edition, pp. 
XLiv ff. * actura egreditur, Stang] (Pseudoasconiana, 48) from actu regreditur. 
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its own historical development. A series of “‘fives” is found: (1) 
the number of actors was increased to five; (2) there followed a dis- 
tribution of réles among five characters; (3) five entrances of the 
protagonist; (4) finally, a division into five acts. The somewhat 
regular establishment of acting troupes of five may have exerted 
some influence. Varro, whose dependence upon Hellenistic models 
in other fields of his activity is well known, is prominently con- 
nected in the Commentary with this quinquepartite division. If he 
is responsible for the theory, it reasonably may be assumed that, 
although no visible indications of divisions into acts were found 
in the manuscripts of Terence, he proceeded on the basis of a 
similar division which he found in Hellenistic theory, or practice, 
or both, with difficulty to divide the comedies of Terence into five 
acts and to formulate rules and a defense of them. The appearance 
of indications of a few entr’actes in Meander, although as yet fur- 
nishing no absolute proof of a consistent act-division in Hellenistic 
comedy, may suggest the stimulus which prompted Varro’s activ- 
ity. 
PauL G. MoorHEAD 

LovuISsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


5 The Tractates and Prefaces also recognize an internal tetrapartite division (not 
connected with Varro) consisting of prologus, protasis, epitasis, and catastropha, for a 
discussion of a possible Hellenistic background of which, cf. Prescott, H. W., “The 
Cemedy of Errors,’’ Class. Phil., xxtv (1929), 32-41. 
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GUINAGH, KEvin, and DorRJAHN, ALFRED P., Latin Literature in 
Translation: New York, Longmans, Green and Co. (1942). Pp. 
xviii+822, 1 map. Text Edition, $4.00, Trade Edition, $5.00. 


“We must needs approach them [the plays of Euripides] through 
some distorting medium. We read them either in a foreign lan- 
guage, as a rule most imperfectly understood, or else in a transla- 
tion. It is hard to say by which method a reader who is not a 
quite good Greek scholar will miss most.” 

This disturbing observation was made by an outstandingly good 
Greek scholar in 1913.1 Since then the number of men and women 
men who can read Greek at all, and presumably of those who read 
it well, has declined, perhaps to a point where it will drop no lower. 
Meanwhile the reading of Greek in translation has increased; it is 
now offered in formal courses at many universities.” 

The publication of the present volume is one of many indications 
that Latin studies are following the same path. There are still, to 
be sure, quite good Latin scholars. It is also probably true that to 
understand much of the best of Latin literature requires somewhat 
less exacting study and disciplined sensitivity on the part of the 
student than to appreciate a difficult Euripidean chorus. But the 


1 Gilbert Murray, Euripides and his Age: New York, Henry Holt; London, Williams 
and Norgate (1913), 196. 

2 Cf. J. L. Caskey, “The Classics in Translation and the Liberal Arts,’’ CLAssIcaL 
JourNAL xxxvi (1940), 92-100; H. C. Montgomery and R. E. Hohmann, “A Renais- 
sance of the Classics,’’ Classical Bulletin xvim (1942), 49-51. Longmans, Green and 
Co. announce that Greek Literature in Translation, a companion to the Latin volume, is 
now being prepared by W. J. Oates. 
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plain fact, well known to teachers, is that fewer and fewer are being 
taught to read any Latin whatever. 

There is a large group of self-styled educators who are well 
pleased that this is true. A more enlightened group, including 
probably the greater number of readers of this JOURNAL, is gen- 
uinely unhappy about the decline of Latin studies. Many of these 
are willing and ready to devote themselves, with toil and sacrifice, 
to the task of stemming the destructive tide. Few feel much cer- 
tainty about the right way to do it. 

One important question, a part of the whole problem, concerns 
the réle to be played by the study of ancient literature in transla- 
tion. Doctors disagree about the answer. Many say that a good 
translation is sufficient, and that the learning of a foreign language 
is not worth the cost; they would gladly seek support in the words 
of Gilbert Murray quoted above. The reply to their argument need 
not detain us. Omitting a catalogue of the well-known and quite 
sound pedagogical reasons for studying foreign languages, we need 
only recall that an author’s very words are a part of himself, a 
part that cannot safely be neglected by one who wants to know 
him; and that although Murray’s statement is probably quite 
true as it stands, it is also true that a reader of Euripides in trans- 
lation will miss less if he has even a little Greek than if he has none 
at all. At the other extreme are those who look upon translations 
as something essentially wicked, and would rather see a student 
master ten lines of Plato than a thousand pages of Jowett. And 
there is something to be said for their point of view. 

To the reviewer the right answer seems to lie between these ex- 
tremes. The study of translations can be of enormous value, but 
not, on the one hand, if the teacher allows himself to think of them 
as adequate substitutes for the originals, nor, on the other, if he 
feels a need of apologies for consenting to direct such a course of 
reading. 

It is precisely here that the editors of Latin Literature in Trans- 
lation have laid themselves open to serious criticism. In the “Sober 
Preface, for Professors Only” (p. v) they write, “we blush to think 
what some of our learned colleagues in the classics may say when 
they find here no Latin text, no scholarly emendations, not even 
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a reference to the profound works of the Germans on Allertums- 
wissenschaft, but only a weakened brew .. . .”’ The words seem to 
be spoken only half in fun; the intended joke would lose its point 
altogether if the statement did not reflect an actual state of mind, 
a mental state which deserves no recognition in this book. Again, 
in the “Pleasant Preface” (p. vii) students are told that their pro- 
fessor “‘is a realist and sees that, if the modern world has for the 
moment set its face against the discipline of the Classics in favor 
of more practical studies, he must make the best of the situa- 
tion....” Educated realists, however, know quite well that if 
training for a good and useful life be the practical end of liberal 
education there are no studies more practical than classical stud- 
ies. We need no remarks such as these of the Prefaces. We need 
greatly, on the contrary, to avoid the mistake of introducing a new 
subject to students while at the same time branding it as something 
slightly unworthy. 

If the use of translations is to be made a fruitful branch of, and 
supplement to, the study of classical literature, the nature and 
quality of the translations themselves is obviously of the greatest 
importance. We may therefore proceed to a closer examination of 
the contents of the book under discussion. To anticipate the con- 
clusion, it is a pleasure to report that the quality is gratifyingly 
high throughout. 

The editors have undertaken the difficult task of presenting, 
within the compass of a single volume, copious and representative 
selections from the works of twenty-eight Latin authors. Editors 
and publishers are both to be congratulated on the outcome: the 
book is comprehensive, and it is handsome and not unwieldy.’ 
There are few typographical errors. 

The classical pagan authors are presented in chronological order 
from Plautus to Apuleius, and are followed by Minucius Felix, 
Tertullian, Lactantius, and St. Augustine. The selection from each 
author is preceded by a short sketch of his life and is followed by a 
brief bibliography. At the end of the book (pp. 805-822) there is 
a useful glossary of names, where marks to aid in pronunciation 


* Reduction in bulk is skilfully achieved through the use of a relatively tall and nar- 
row page, most economical in the printing of verse. 
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might well have been added. None of the greatest figures in Latin 
literature has been omitted, and several who are often classed in 
the second rank (Sallust, for instance, and Tibullus, and the 
Younger Pliny) are here. The exclusion of certain others, as the 
editors observe (p. v), will be regretted by some: Lucan by the 
students of epic, Lucilius and Persius in the field of satire, Seneca 
in that of the drama. Few, however, will complain that too many 
names have been left out. More probably, and perhaps with more 
reason, some would wish to find fewer authors and more whole 
works. To read the Aeneid in full, for example, is indisputably 
better than to read selections, even large selections (as here), no 
matter how judiciously they may have been chosen. 

When it comes to the choosing of single short pieces from a large 
group, the compiler’s task is at once easier and harder. He can 
present whole works, but he must pick the right ones. What these 
are, probably no two critics will quite agree. The reviewer would 
have made some substitutions in the ten letters of Cicero; he would 
have tried to find a place for Catullus xtv and xcv1, and would 
have inserted Martial v, 34—perhaps the poet’s finest—in the 
place of x, 61. But these are minor criticisms. The standards of 
choice must always be highly subjective. In general there can be no 
doubt that the editors have chosen wisely and with good taste. 

The thoroughness and industry that went into the preparation 
of the volume are revealed by the fact that more than eighty 
translators are represented. The number includes names long 
famous among classicists, such as Melmoth, Frere, Munro, and 
Conington; scholars active in the classical field today, such as 
Paul Nixon, W. A. Oldfather, and the editors themselves; and a 
long list of men better known for their original contributions to 
English letters, from Surrey, Marlowe, Dryden, and Congreve to 
Byron, Longfellow, and Eugene Field. The vastness of this com- 
pany is somewhat overpowering. It produces an effect that the 
editors undoubtedly sought to achieve: variety and the exempli- 
fication of a wide range of English styles, each with its particular 
excellence—three versions of Catullus 1 are given for comparison, 
and four of Horace’s ode to Pyrrha. One may, however, question 
the wisdom of presenting samples, one book or less in length, from 
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eight different translations of the Aeneid. The professed purpose 
(p. viii) is to arouse greater interest on the part of the student, 
and the desired result will presumably be achieved here and there. 
To the reviewer, however, it appears likely that the student will be 
affected more by feeling the impact of the great epic in its continu- 
ous unity than by a tasting of versions as dissimilar as those of 
William Morris (Book 111) and the Earl of Surrey (Book rv, 1-127). 
The beginner might scarcely recognize these as parts of the same 
poem. . 

Further discussion of the composition of the volume is unneces- 
sary. Enough has been said to show that this is a good and useful 
book, planned and executed with discrimination by men who are 
widely read in English as well as Latin literature. If adverse criti- 
cism is warranted now and again in regard to the selection of 
translations, this serves chiefly to illustrate the difficulty of the 
task and the weight of responsibility which the editor of this sort 
of book must assume. 

A still heavier responsibility rests upon the user. It matters rela- 
tively little which of the best authors a student may meet. It 
matters greatly that he should meet them with modesty and dig- 
nity, and without scorn or condescension on the part of him who 
makes the introduction. It may prove possible for a new genera- 
tion, studying translations under wise guidance, to feel the worth 
and vitality of ancient literature. Until those qualities have been 
felt in some measure by a large and articulate group, it seems 
unlikely that the study of classical languages will resume its proper 
and necessary réle in liberal education. 

Joun L. CASKEY 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


BotsForD, GEORGE WILLIS, Hellenic History, Revised and Re- 
written by Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr.: New York, The 
Macmillan Company (1939). Pp. v+398. $4.50. 


This is a revision of the well-known text published by Professor 
Botsford in 1922. The new edition has far less the appearance of a 
textbook and excels also from the point of view of readability, 
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presenting the history of the Greeks and their forerunners in a 
distinctly lucid, narrative style with suitable transitions from one 
chapter to another. Not only has Professor Robinson revised the 
original work, but has practically rewritten it. For the most part 
he has avoided giving the impression of unevenness of style so 
often characteristic of works written by two different hands. Some 
of the original sections have been retained, but much of the ma- 
terial, based on the results of research of the last twenty years both 
in history and in archaeology, is new. Many previously held con- 
ceptions and statements are amplified and substantiated, still 
others are now discarded as entirely erroneous. 

In addition to the sources more thoroughly explored since 1922, 
Professor Robinson has benefited also from the great progress in 
the science of photography, thus incorporating in his book seventy- 
two eminently clear and superb plates which depict statues, monu- 
ments, building, pottery, coins, ostraca, papyri, and inscriptions, 
which give the reader an excellent impression of the increased 
number of non-literary sources from which the knowledge of his- 
tory is partly derived. Each photograph has a page reference and 
a cross reference in the text itself. One notable feature which dis- 
tinguished this revised edition from the Botsford text is the in- 
crease in the number of illustrations from pottery finds, a change 
which reflects the importance attached to this branch of archaeol- 
ogy as a source of information concerning the movements of pre- 
historic people, and of the occupations, clothing, manners, and 
customs of the Greeks themselves. There do not appear among 
the plates any portraits of outstanding historical characters, which 
might well have been included instead of the double reproductions 
of the bronze Zeus (Plates I, xxx), of the Acropolis at Athens 
(XXXVI, XxxIx), of the Aphrodite statues (LXvII, LXVIII). 

There are eight plans and explanatory drawings. Of the seven- 
teen well-drawn maps, fifteen appear at appropriate places 
throughout the book, and two are on the end-papers. 

The Bibliography, which follows the text itself instead of each 
chapter, as in the case of Botsford’s “Additional Readings,” ad- 
visedly omits books now out of date and adds those of a general 
and also a specialized character which embody the latest studies 
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and interpretations of political, economic, social, literary, and art 
history of the Greeks. 

The absence of the footnotes which refer to literary sources, a 
helpful feature of the 1922 edition, is, in my opinion, a distinct 
loss. There seems to be no real reason why these should be entirely 
sacrificed, inasmuch as the unity and understanding of history 
depend on a correlation of all available sources. 

There is not too much of factual material or detail, and what 
there is, is skilfully interspersed through the chapters. In chapter 
II there is sometimes a tendency to presuppose acquaintance on 
the part of the reader with technical architectural or sculptural 
terms. On the contrary, the Greek political and historical terms are 
parenthesized and consistently translated. 

It is difficult in the rather brief space available for the chapters 
on the Prehellenic period to avoid some groundless generalizations, 
or to explain and analyze satisfactorily the significance of the ar- 
chaeological evidence; the absence of any real literary material for 
the earliest times is, of course, a distinct disadvantage. 

Chapter II contains discussions of the Aegean civilization and 
the Trojan War, and is entitled “The Bronze Age,” as distin- 
guished from Botsford’s second chapter, ““The Minoan Age’”’ (pp. 
8-29). The material in the earlier edition is amplified in the light 
of excavations and publications, and far more space is given to the 
pottery finds, though little emphasis is laid on their real signifi- 
cance and their historical importance. 

The discussion of the colonial expansion, rise of Athens, Persian 
Wars, Delian League, the Athenian Empire, the Peloponnesian 
Wars, and the history of Greece to the rise of Macedon (pp. 49- 
229) retain some of the best passages from Botsford. While little 
fresh emphasis is placed on the political or military aspects of 
these periods, there is much more information on the economic 
and social background of Greek history. 

Approximately one-third of the book is now devoted to the ex- 
pansion of Greece under Alexander the Great and his successors. 
On the whole this is the best section of the new edition. Recent 
biographies of Alexander and specialized works on various aspects 
of the period have become available, and Professor Robinson is, 
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of course, thoroughly acquainted with publications of the excava- 
tions in Asia Minor, with the discovery of Greek inscriptions there 
and of the Greek papyri in Egypt, all of which form valuable 
sources for knowledge of the economic and social life of Greek and 
native heirs to Alexander’s areas of conquest. 

This book on the whole reflects sound judgment, is interesting 
to read, and is successful in its attempt to integrate economic, so- 
cial, and cultural aspects of history with political and military 
details, so that the reader gains a clear and consecutive view of 
Hellenic history. So far it is the best single text that has appeared 
on the subject. 

ELIZABETH GRIER JOHANTGEN 
TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


MERITT, BENJAMIN DEAN, Epigraphica Altica: “Martin Classical 
Lectures,” Volume 1x: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1940). Pp. xi+157. $2.00. 


This small volume will make a most welcome addition to the 
guides available to the students of epigraphy. Written by the fore- 
most American epigraphist, it carries with it the prestige of an 
intimate first-hand knowledge of the subject and of a long experi- 
ence in the field of this older branch of archaeological research. The 
four chapters of the volume constitute four lectures delivered by 
the author in November, 1939, at Oberlin College, for the Charles 
Beebe Martin Foundation. The aim of these lectures is to show 
“that inscriptions cannot be studied satisfactorily without proper 
attention to the physical properties of the stones on which they 
were inscribed.”’ This method of approach in the study of inscrip- 
tions, in contrast to the older method, which treated the inscribed 
monuments as manuscripts, is known as architectural epigraphy, 
is a rather recent development, and has been perfected by Ameri- 
can scholars. In a clear and precise way the author proves that the 
architectural method offers the only adequate way for the definite 
study of inscriptions. At the same time he discusses the important 
role played by photographs, drawings, and squeezes in the study 
and in the publication of inscribed monuments; the value of con- 
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sidering all elements in their reconstruction, because a good many 
of these monuments are preserved in a fragmentary state; and 
the best way of restoring their text, a very old aspect, indeed, of 
the work of the epigraphist. These discussions and their illustra- 
tions, drawn from the author’s extensive and intimate knowledge 
of Attic inscriptions and based on actual problems, will help the 
student appreciate the intricate task of the epigraphist and will 
provide an excellent pattern and method to be followed by those 
whose luck or interest may bring them in contact with inscribed 
monuments. 
GEORGE E. MYLONAS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 

A Dialogue: Erasmus and Montaigne 

The classics have more friends today than perhaps we realize 
among a large group of business and professional people; and for- 
tunate is the community whose cultural life is enriched by such 
men and women. What Latin teacher does not fondly hope that 
many of his students will come to feel that the ancient classics 
make good companions through life? All who attended the thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South in Nashville’ will recall with particular pleasure 
Mr. Fitzhugh Knox, of Atlanta, Georgia, and his paper, “‘A Busi- 
ness Man’s Appreciation of the Ancient Classics.”’ In the following 
dialogue, Mr. F. B. Wilson, a self-styled “country banker” of 
Jackson Center, Ohio, reaffirms Cicero’s, At haec studia adulescen- 
tiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis per- 
fugium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt fortis, 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 

The CLASSICAL JOURNAL numbers among its readers many who, 
engaged in walks of life other than the purely educational, take 
mature pleasure in the classics, and whose continued faith in the 
future of classical studies is a great encouragement today. 

The dialogue follows: 

Erasmus. What a charming study you have here, Monsieur de Montaigne. 


I could be content here through eternity. What a wonderful fireplace! For the 
first time in my life I believe I am really warm. 


1 March 25-27, 1937. 
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MonrAIcGNE. Please take that comfortable chair by the fireplace, Doctor. 
I’m sure you'll be quite warm there. 

Erasmus. How have you managed to collect all these books around us? 
Booklover as I am, I have never possessed at any time so many as you have 
here. And I see that you have read them. 

MonraIcNngE. Yes. In my leisure time, as you can observe, I have copied the 
wise thoughts of our great teachers on the humble rafters of my tower. They 
give me a sense of companionship when I do not care to read. 

ERASMUS. I notice that practically all your books are those of our ancient 
tongues. They have been the constant preoccupation of my own life, though 
I have heard that the vernaculars are developing some pretty clever fellows. 

MonralicneE. I dare say. But I shall hardly be tempted from my old pas- 
tures. I have lived with my old authors so long that it is an effort to read these 
younger—perhaps cleverer—fellows. They certainly appeal to the younger 
generation. I suppose I’m getting old and my tastes are old-fashioned. 

Erasmus. I wonder, Monsieur de Montaigne. Just when is a book anti- 
quated or obsolete, that is, what makes a book out of date? I am inclined to 
believe that time has nothing to do with it at all. Some books are obsolete 
and insipid as soon as they leave the publisher. It seems to me that the book 
itself either contains or lacks that quality which will carry it through the 
generations. But you have seen and experienced a great deal outside books, 
and what do you think? 

MonrAIGNE. You flatter me, Doctor. I—I have been only an amateur— 
perhaps rather learned, but, still, an amateur; whereas you are the glory of 
our age in scholarship, I can hardly tell you anything of importance about 
books. 

Erasmus. On the contrary, Monsieur, it is for people like you that books 
are written. The noble Vergil and the excellent Horace did not write for such 
as I. You will recall that Horace had a premonition that his books would at 
last pass into an eternity of schoolmasters flogging poor little drudges through 
his works. I am sure that he would have been delighted to see such a haven 
as this, with you among your books, 

Curantem quicquid dignum sapiente bonoque est. 
I suspect that if he were here, he would feel uncomfortable seeing me, lest I 
might ask to annotate some of his lines. 

MonraIGNE. My dear Doctor, you wrong yourself. You are the prince of 
learning at its brightest and most illustrious. Your own books are not un- 
worthy of the ancients. Horace would have enjoyed your Folly hugely. 

Erasmus. Your praise is like the wine of your own land. But, my dear Sir, 
you have not yet answered my questions and I should really like to know your 


thoughts. 
MonralIcneE. I feel much diffidence before you, Doctor. And yet I have read 
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these old books around us with something of diligence and with much zest, 
weighing the ideas they contain and trying to use their wisdom in my own life. 
Whether I have succeeded I do not know; others can decide. 

It is no news to you that the classics have often been used more foolishly 
than wisely, and that they have been treated too frequently as a gloomy shop 
for pedants to carry on their mechanical exercises in. These unfortunates, ap- 
pointed to teach the young, have succeeded only in making delightful poets 
and witty philosophers appear as stuffy and dim-witted as themselves. They 
present the great books of the ancients as if these were texts on how to become 
a good carpenter or farmer, whereas they have little or no utilitarian value. It 
would be better to forget about the practical benefits from studying the 
classics. The problem is not one of training the mind, for anything studied 
will do that. It is to what end we want to direct the mind. 

The classics are a way of life, a gracious and amiable manner, methinks, of 
living with one’s fellows in the difficult art of human intercourse. Vergil in his 
Georgics gives you no practical information about the different phases of agri- 
culture. That is not really his purpose. He has a much profounder and loftier 
aim: no one can read his books without acquiring a deeper and more reverent 
attitude toward God’s fields and streams and the beasts that inhabit them. 
Moreover, to turn te Plato—does he ever settle anything conclusively? I be- 
lieve not. But if you read him through one dialogue after another, you insen- 
sibly acquire an approach to the great issues of thought that are forever 
with us. An intelligent mind absorbs some of his own serene wisdom in looking 
out upon life, though it may not be able to state precisely what it has re- 
ceived. 

You think I am vague—that I am making the classics only a veneer which 
the uninitiated sneeringly refer to as culture? Not at all. Culture is not like 
your hat and coat, which you put on when you go out or take off when you 
come in. That is what the great crowd imagines it to be. For them it is a kind of 
“open sesame”’ to fashionable society, that is, an entrée to those who have 
much wealth and fret themselves madly to spend it in bizarre and uncouth 
ways. The great half-educated mob, with its superficial criteria of success and 
its insistence upon the easy acquisition of the things of the mind, has no ac- 
cess to the rare world of the classics. 

If you will pardon me, Doctor, I look upon a true classical culture as being 
like the kingdom of heaven and regard only those who live, partly at least, in 
the spirit as able to attain to it. As I have already said, the classics are a way 
of life, a way that calls for all the nobility and humility and urbanity of spirit 
that a mere mortal can command. I doubt whether many of us who think we 
are among the chosen always attain to it, for the earthy part of our natures is 
continually pulling us away. 

Erasmus. I think, Monsieur, you have expressed what I believe, but I was 
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not sure that anyone else shared my view. I am likely to see things narrowly 
as the scholar. But, tell me, Monsieur, do you think the classics might be 
taught so as to give the young something of what you say they should receive? 

MonrTAIGNE. Certainty is not a characteristic of my mind. But there is no 
reason that it could not be done. There have been many notable attempts to 
teach the classics as if they were living literature. Naturally, only the unusual 
teacher and interpreter has succeeded. But, on the whole, the emphasis is 
misplaced. Most people forget that Latin, especially, and Greek can be mas- 
tered and actually used. No one tells a boy learning carpentry that it is easy. 
He is never in doubt that it is hard and that he must employ his brain and 
hands to the best of his ability. But, mark you, he is not told that he will never 
master his craft and tools and never be able to make them a part of himself 
and use them easily. Quite early he somehow realizes that by industry he too 
can become a master. 

Now that is the way the young should learn Latin and Greek. Human be- 
ings, most of them no quicker or brighter than they, have expressed their 
thoughts and wishes in these two beautiful languages. There is no reason why 
they themselves cannot do likewise. I myself learned Latin as easily as I 
learned to walk. Give young students more of the pleasant pieces of Latin 
literature. I have heard scholars argue that it would be unwise to use too much 
of the better sort of classical literature as a corpus vile. But since most students 
never get beyond the threshold of classical literature, they should be given the 
best and most agreeable. Perhaps if they studied something pleasing, they 
would be induced to go further. At any rate, the schools would do well to 
throw out the tiresome dispatches of that smug old egoist Caesar, who has 
put more bright wits to sleep these last thousand years than all the tyrants 
and dictators. 

Most people will not bring any more enthusiasm or thought to the study of 
the classics than they do to their daily work. I am not concerned with them. 
Let those who are capable of entering the rich and varied world of classical litera- 
ture and thought really acquire the facility to do so. Perhaps only a few would 
accept such an ideal of education. Since the world needs men and women who 
can get positive things done, the practical type is undoubtedly necessary. 
However, age and experience counsel me that the purpose of education based 
on the classics is to produce the amateur in the best sense, not the specialist. 
The person of well-cultivated and well-co-ordinated mind and emotions is the 
ideal type. His learning and culture can no more be taken from him without 
harm than his skin can be removed. That was the aim of the best minds of 
antiquity. Whatever we moderns have gained by specialization over the an- 
cients we have lost in the narrowing and lessening of our vision and insight. 

Erasmus. That is a pretty large order, Monsieur. Pardon me. 
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MonrTAIGNE. Please don’t mistake me. I am not so simple as to think the 
classics a panacea for all our troubles and miseries here on earth. It would be 
an interesting experiment to have our leaders steeped in the classics—not that 
even that desirable condition would assure us of a world wherein kindness and 
justice and plenty for all would be possible. We have only to look at the past 
to temper our optimism. It would be a beginning, but a beginning that man 
himself must perceive and acknowledge. And now I must stop, for I am be- 
coming more didactic than I like. 

Erasmus. Wise man! The didactic is always the death of the classics. 


F. B. WILSON 
JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 


Caesar’s Bridge with Toothpicks and Gum 


Are you glad that the students are relieved of the translation of 
Caesar’s bridge across the Rhine? Do the students miss anything 
by not even seeing a picture or description of this bridge in our 
modern textbooks? 

There are some of us who think they do, and there is little op- 
portunity to take large classes outdoors to make a miniature 
bridge across a small stream; but the students can make one out 
of gum and toothpicks, costing little and taking no more than one 
hour’s time. 

First you take their breath away by asking them to bring two 
sticks of gum apiece to class the following day. They are bewildered 
and cannot guess what could cause you to ask them to bring gum 
after you had asked them to remove their gum day after day. It 
is more fun not to tell them the purpose until the following day. 

On the appointed day pass out strips of cardboard about six 
inches long and four inches wide letting the six-inch length repre- 
sent the current of the river and the four-inch width be the width of 
the river. Give each student about eighteen round toothpicks to 
use for piles for the bridge, asking him to break off the tips on one 
end of twelve of them and use these to make three sections of the 
bridge. Have the students break other toothpicks in half to use for 
the piles placed upstream from the bridge in a triangular pattern 
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to protect the bridge from logs or boats sent down by the enemy to 
destroy the bridge. The piles used downstream to brace the bridge 
will have just the tips broken off. For planks which connect the 
upstream and downstream piles, give them flat toothpicks, putting 
one narrower end next to a wider end and thus making a plank of 
constant width. Place other such planks across the sections of 
the bridge to make the bridge floor, and give the students fine 
string or thread to weave back and forth to make the floor firm. 

Tiny pieces of the flat toothpicks may be used to bind these vari- 
ous piles together as Caesar reinforced his bridge, and gum will 
give additional strength. Some students prefer to stick the end of 
the toothpicks clear through the cardboard and others set each 
toothpick in a small ball of gum. 

It will surprise you to see what interest the pupils take in their 
sample bridge and what latent skill you will discover. Many will 
want to take their bridges home and add a little to them there. 
This privilege inspired one of my boys to make me an excellent 
model out of wood for our museum. I am sure you will discover 
that by this experiment in finger nimbleness you have given your 
students a good understanding of how Caesar’s bridge was made 
and an hour of “lighter” work in a rather “heavy”’ subject. 


MADALENE HENDRICKS 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXxIco 


Linguistics for the Classroom, IV; Changes in Quantity of Latin Vowels 


The chief difficulty in the way of immediate and practical 
adaptation of principles of Latin vowel change to student use is 
likely to be one of schematization—of focusing into simple chart 
form the complex reactions of initial stress accent and of changes 
independent of accent. I have found the subjoined chart helpful 
both on the secondary school and college levels in clarifying these 
reactions. The accompanying insight into interrelated words and 
its significance for vocabulary-building is noteworthy. 
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a, e, o>i a>e (as in medial syl- 
a>e (before 2 con- lables) 
sonants) e (remaining before a 
& a>u (before , 5, nasal) 
3 J, mj before/+a | e>i (before s, ¢) 
consonant) 
e>i Syncope: 
e>u Loss of final 7 
o>u -ri-, -ro->-er 
INFLUENCE Syncope 
OF ACCENT |—— 
Z UNCHANGED Iambic Law 
Ss (Brevis Brevians) 
au 
bs >i, i (before a 
5 vowel) 
BS ou 
- ai>i Final 
ei>i Syllables 
Lengthening in | e>i (before mg, gn; | i>e os > us 
Initial Syllables when following | edropped | es>is 
Compensatory syllable has i 
lengthening be- or 7) 
& fore sn, sd, final | el>ol (followed by 
2) ns. any sound but 
& | In perfect passive é, 1, or /) 
participles of | o>u (before nc, 
verbs with roots ngu, mb; before 
ending in 4, d, g. l+a consonant; 
Before ns, nf, nx, before m) 
net. 
CHANGES Unchanged, except All long 
INDEPENDENT that é>i. vowels 
oF ACCENT shortened 
before 
° m, t, nt; 
an r, 1 (except 
in mono- 
syllables) 
ei>i ei, oi, ai>i both in 
_ | ai>ae final syllables and 
EH | ou>a when __ themselves 
= oi>a final. 
= eu>ou>da 








au >6 (colloquial) 
ou>ue 














* >: the symbol for “becoming.” 
<: the symbol for “from.”’ 
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to protect the bridge from logs or boats sent down by the enemy to 
destroy the bridge. The piles used downstream to brace the bridge 
will have just the tips broken off. For planks which connect the 
upstream and downstream piles, give them flat toothpicks, putting 
one narrower end next to a wider end and thus making a plank of 
constant width. Place other such planks across the sections of 
the bridge to make the bridge floor, and give the students fine 
string or thread to weave back and forth to make the floor firm. 

Tiny pieces of the flat toothpicks may be used to bind these vari- 
ous piles together as Caesar reinforced his bridge, and gum will 
give additional strength. Some students prefer to stick the end of 
the toothpicks clear through the cardboard and others set each 
toothpick in a small ball of gum. 

It will surprise you to see what interest the pupils take in their 
sample bridge and what latent skill you will discover. Many will 
want to take their bridges home and add a little to them there. 
This privilege inspired one of my boys to make me an excellent 
model out of wood for our museum. I am sure you will discover 
that by this experiment in finger nimbleness you have given your 
students a good understanding of how Caesar’s bridge was made 
and an hour of “lighter” work in a rather “heavy”’ subject. 


MADALENE HENDRICKS 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MExIco 


Linguistics for the Classroom, IV; Changes in Quantity of Latin Vowels 


The chief difficulty in the way of immediate and practical 
adaptation of principles of Latin vowel change to student use is 
likely to be one of schematization—of focusing into simple chart 
form the complex reactions of initial stress accent and of changes 
independent of accent. I have found the subjoined chart helpful 
both on the secondary school and college levels in clarifying these 
reactions. The accompanying insight into interrelated words and 
its significance for vocabulary-building is noteworthy. 
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TABLE OF EXAMPLES 
INFLUENCE OF ACCENT! 


I. SHORT, ORIGINALLY UNACCENTED 
A. Medial 


1. 


2. 


3. 


a, €, O>i: capio:incipio, facilis :dificilis, amicus :inimicus; sedeo: 
praesideo, teneo:attineo, locus:ilico, novos (Old Latin) :novitas. 
a>e (before two consonants): arma:inermis, capio:inceptus, an- 
nus : biennium. 

a>u (before p, b, f, m): capio:occupo, recupero; taberna:contuber- 
nalis; (before /+-a consonant): salsus:insulsus. 


B. Final 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


a>e: capio: princeps. 

e (remaining before a nasal): momen. 

e> i (before s, ¢): regis <*reges, etc. 

Syncope: 

a. Loss of final i (in old nominatives of neuter i-stems): animal(i), 
calcar(i). 

b. -ri-, -ro- >-er: acer <*acris, ager <*agros. 


II. LONG UNACCENTED 


A. Medial: unchanged. 
B. Final: shortened under Iambic Law: modo, bene, cito, nisi, quasi. 


III. 


DIPHTHONGS, ORIGINALLY UNACCENTED (MEDIAL) 


A. au>ii (before a vowel, ii): causa: accuso. 


ou >ii (before a vowel, ii: de novo:denuo. 


B. 
C. ai>I: caedo:cecidi; *inquairo:inquiro. 
D. ei>i: (intermediate stage from ai to i). 


CHANGES INDEPENDENT OF ACCENT 


. SHORT 


A. Lengthening of initial syllables 


1. 


Compensatory before sn, sd, final ns: pono <*posno; idem <*isdem; 
acc. pl. in all declensions through loss of n, e.g.: terrds <*terrans. 


. In perfect passive participles of verbs with roots ending in 3, d, g: 


scriptus <*scrib-tos; visus <vissus <*vid-tos; réctus <*rég-tos. 


3. Before ns, nf, nx, nct: consul, infra, itnxi, idnctus. 
B. Medial 
1. e>i (before ng, gn): contingo<*contengo, quinque <*quenque; 


1 The asterisk denotes original forms not appearing in any extant Latin. 
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dignus <*decnos (cf. decet); (when following syllable has % or i): 
nisi <*ne-si; nihil <*ne-hilum. 

2. el>ol (followed by any sound except e, i, or 1): volo, but velim, 
vellem. 

3. o>u (before nc, ngu, mb): uncus:ogkos (Greek, “‘grapplehook’’); 
unguis:onux (Greek, “‘nail’’); umbo:ompha-los (Greek, “‘navel,” 
“center’’); (before /+a consonant): sulcus: holkos (Greek, “‘trail’’); 
(before m): numerus:nomos (Greek, “principle,” “rule’’). 


C. Final 

1. Final vowels 
a. i>e: mare <*mari, Romae <*Romai. 
b. e dropped: duc(e), dic(e), fac(e), fer(e). 

2. Final syllables 
a. os >us: filios (Old Latin) >filius; opos (Old Latin) >opus. 
b. es>is: Veneres (Old Latin) >Veneris; salutes (Old Latin) > 

salutis. 


II. Lone 

A. Medial: unchanged, except that & >1:*suspécio > suspicio. 

B. Final (all long vowels shortened before m, ¢, nt): e.g., the first, third 
singular, and third plural of the imperfect indicative, and in the pres- 
ent indicative of the first, second, and fourth conjugations; (before 
r, l except in monosyllables): pater, animal. 


III. DiextHoncs 
A. Initial 
. ei>i: *deico >dico; feido (Old Latin) >fido. 
. ai>ae: aitho (Greek “I burn’’) >aedes (once “‘a hearth’’). 
. ou>id: douco (Old Latin) >daco. 
. Oi >a: oinos (Old Latin) > anus. 
. eu>ou>@: *deuco >douco >daco. 
. au >d (colloquial): Claudius >Clédius. 
uo >ue: uoster >uester. 


SIAN WH eo 


B. Final (ai, oi >ei, then 1): sibei >sibi; rosais >rosis; viroi >viri. 


FRANK R. KRAMER 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
TIFFIN, OHIO 











CURRENT EVENTS 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


The Classical Association of New England 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England will be held at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
March 26 and 27. Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., President of Holy Cross 
College, will deliver the address of welcome at the opening session on Friday, 
and the members and guests of the Association will be guests of the College 
at dinner that evening. At the sessions on Friday and Saturday the following 
papers are scheduled to be read: “Non modo and Some other Multiple Nega- 
tives,” Bernard M. Allen, Cheshire Academy, Connecticut; ““‘What We Don’t 
Know about Catullus,” Ensign Walter Allen, Jr., U.S.N.R.; “Statistics of 
Students in Greek and Latin Courses in the New England Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, with Observations Thereon,” Haven D. Brackett, Clark University, 
Worcester; ““The Sense of Tradition in Classical Study,” Rev. Edward G. 
Callahan, S.J., Lenox, Massachusetts; ‘“The Classics in Wartime,” Rev. Wil- 
liam E. FitzGerald, S.J., Cheverus Classical High School, Portland, Maine; 
“Random Remarks from a Latin Classroom,”’ Dorothy Gardner, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, High School; “Some Ancient Attitudes Toward War and 
Peace,” William Chase Greene, Harvard University; ‘““From Nationalism to 
Cosmopolitanism in Ancient Thought,” Moses Hadas, Columbia University; 
“The American Classical League and its Work,” Dorothy Park Latta, Direc- 
tor of the Service Bureau of the American Classical League; ‘“‘Nonessentials, 
Such as Chaucer and Latin,’’ George A. Land, Newton, Massachusetts, High 
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School; “Modern Latin Composition,” Robert W. Meader, Cooperstown, 
New York; “An Historical Investigation of the Concept of Areté in the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer,” Rev. John C. Proctor, S.J., Holy Cross College; 
“Verres: Nomen or Cognomen?” Leslie F. Smith, University of Maine; ‘““Dame 
Rumor and the Giants,’’ Henry Harmon Chamberlin, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; “The Humanities in an Absolutist World,’’ Rosco Pound, Harvard 
University Law School. 

All teachers and any others who are interested in the classics are cordially 
invited to attend the meeting. Further information may be obtained from the 
chairman of the local committee of arrangements, Rev. John C. Proctor, S.J., 
Holy Cross College, or from the secretary of the Association, Professor 
John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States 
Northern Section 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States, Northern Section, held its 
thirty-second annual meeting at the University of Washington, Seattle, in the 
Walker-Ames Room, Parrington Hall, on Tuesday, December 29, 1942. 

Dr. William M. Read gave the opening address, welcoming and introducing 
the members who came from a distance and presenting the first speaker, Dr. 
Winifred Weter, of Seattle Pacific College, who spoke on “‘Greek Birds,” in- 
cluding the ancient references to them as well as modern scientific findings. 
Her treatment of robins, tits, storks, hoopoes, nightingales, and swallows was 
detailed. ; 

Dr. Donald Prakken then read a paper on “Some Considerations of ‘Gen- 
eration’ in Early Greek Literature,” asking, “How long is a generation?” 
answering the question by defining the use several ancient authors made of the 
word ‘yeved, and discussing the importance of the yeveai to historical calcula- 
tions. Professor Todd added a comment on the generations of divinities. 

The Rev. J. P. Whelly, C.S.C., of the University of Portland, read a paper 
entitled ‘Continuing Present in Vergil.”’ This title was happily misleading and 
the contents pleasantly diverting. He emphasized the idea of unity in histori- 
cal periods, unity produced by the identicalness of all races and all periods of 
man with each other. Vergil is still beloved because he wrote of a complete, 
absolute, and ageless humanity. This is to be seen especially in his conception 
of fatum and lacrimae. Father Whelly recommended this fine thought as a 
pattern to the present world. 

The afternoon session was opened by Professor O. J. Todd, of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. He spoke on “‘The Nature of Elision in Latin Verse,” 
reviewing the treatment of contiguous vowels within a word, then between 
two words. He illustrated the fact that there is more elision in Latin speech 
than in ours because English words more often end with close vowels or with 
open vowels which are naturally stopped in actual usage. His well-based argu- 
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ment was that elision in the oral recitation of poetry could not have meant 
the complete loss of the first vowel sound because too often the meaning could 
be completely lost. A long discussion followed on pronunciation and conse- 
quent misunderstanding of meaning. 

The next paper was written by Miss Margaret Smuts, of Franklin High 
School, Portland, Oregon, on the ‘““Triumph of our Modern Methods in Latin 
over Those of Yesteryear.” Her treatise was a good-natured criticism of mod- 
ern texts, methods, and classroom procedures, and a discussion of the com- 
bination of personality and method as the pivot-point in improvement. Miss 
Smuts, unfortunately, could not attend, so her paper was read by the secretary 
pro tem. Discussion centered around instances of the “triumph” (?) of modern 
methods. 

The final paper was read by our president, Dr. William Read, entitled ““The 
Training of High-School Latin Teachers.” In it he presented the results of his 
surveys (1932 and 1942) of the various degrees of preparation which Latin 
teachers in the State of Washington have had. The forty per cent or more of 
high-school teachers lacking a proper preparation (i.e. less than four years of 
high-school Latin) can be improved, he maintained, by intensive work in 
prose composition. Dr. Read then outlined the new curriculum revision under 
way at the University of Washington designed to remedy this situation. Its 
feasibility was discussed at length. 

Officers elected for 1943 are: president, Rev. J. P. Whelly, C.S.C., Univer- 
sity of Portland; vice-presidents, Professor O. J. Todd, University of British 
Columbia; Helen Dean, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane; Dr. Donald 
Prakken, Lakeside School for Boys, Seattle. The innovation of electing three 
vice-presidents was introduced in order that each vice-president might organ- 
ize a sectional meeting next year in case travel difficulties made it impossible 
to hold a general meeting. 


Massachusetts—Boston 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Section of 
the Classical Association of New England and of the Classical Club of Boston 
was held at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on Saturday, February 13, at 
10 o’clock in the morning. The program was as follows: A word of welcome, 
Mr. Earl W. Taylor, President of the Eastern Section; “Irony—Ancient and 
Modern,” Mr. L. Denis Peterkin, Phillips Academy, Andover; Panel Discus- 
sion: “The Teaching of Latin Vocabulary and the Methods of Reading 
Latin,” Mr. Cecil T. Derry, Chairman, Cambridge High and Latin School; 
Miss Mary R. Stark, Girls’ Latin School, Boston; Mrs. Paul Withington, 
Milton Academy; Mr. John K. Colby, Phillips Academy, Andover; Professor 
Joshua Whatmough, Harvard University; Open discussion; “A Tour for 
Classical Students in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,” (illustrated), Mrs. D. 
Barrett Tanner, Docent in the Galleries at the Museum. 
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Minnesota 


The Latin section of the Minnesota Educational Association met at the 
University of Minnesota on October 29. Approximately fifty teachers from all 
parts of the state attended a luncheon, after which the chairman, Mr. Leonard 
Hauer, of the College of St. Thomas, presented the speaker, Miss Calla A. 
Guyles, of the University High School, Madison, Wisconsin, whose subject 
was “High-School Latin in the Middle West.” 

Reports on the present status of Latin in the schools of Minnesota were 
presented. Data were secured from forty-six different cities and from seventy- 
nine different schools representing 72,721 students, of whom 6113 students, or 
8.41 per cent were taking some Latin. In 1941, 8.76 per cent of the students 
were taking some Latin in these same schools. Of about three hundred public 
high schools in Minnesota, only eight are reported as offering advanced Latin 
to a total of 115 students in 1942. 

The new officers of the Minnesota Latin Section are: president, Prof. C. C. 
Mierow, Carleton College; vice-president, Naomi Ramer, Rochester; secre- 
tary, Florence Baber, St. Paul Central High School. 


University of North Carolina 


The Philological Club of the University of North Carolina celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at the Carolina Inn in Chapel Hill, on January 20, 1943. 
The Club, founded by Professor Karl P. Harrington, Professor of Latin, 
until his retirement, at Wesleyan University, is composed of the English, 
Classics, and Modern Language faculties, with such members from the His- 
tory and Art faculties as care to join. It meets once a month to hear and dis- 
cuss scholarly papers. 

The paper of the evening, given by Dr. W. M. Dey, head of the Department 
of Romance Languages, dealt with the early history and development of the 
Club. It was based largely on the minutes of the first six years of the Club, 
which had lately been presented to the Club by Mrs. Toy, wife of the late 
Dr. W. D. Toy, a charter member of the Philological Club. The Club heard 
also greetings from President F. P. Graham, Dean R. B. House, Dr. W. W. 
Pierson, Dean of the Graduate School, from the Erasmus Club of Duke Uni- 
versity, the Humanities Club of Wake Forest College, the language faculties 
of Davidson College, and from Dr. M. J. Rosenau, President of the Elisha 
Mitchell Scientific Society of the University of North Carolina. 

One of the most enjoyable items of the evening was a two-page letter of 
greetings from Dr. Harrington, the founder of the Club. The president of the 
Club for this year, P. H. Epps, of the Department of Classics, was instructed 
to convey to Dr. Harrington the group’s “‘sincerest gratitude for (1) the happy 
inspiration which led him to found the Club, and (2) for the energy he devoted 
to inaugurating the methods and establishing the lines by which the Club has 
come to its present position of achievement and respect. 
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A social half-hour, with refreshments, closed what all agreed was a most 
pleasant evening. 


Latin Week in Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania State Association of Classical Teachers publishes an at- 
tractive quarterly Bulletin, in the February issue of which announcement is 
made of Latin Week, March 29-April 2. Though there is to be no contest 
among the Latin students of the state, all teachers are urged to bring the work 
of their classes before their respective schools and public. Definite suggestions 
are made for school programs during the week. 

The Bulletin contains additional material of great worth to the Latin teach- 
ers of the state. Our congratulations to the Pennsylvania Association. 


Frances Ellis Sabin 

A host of teachers who have been helped by her will read with regret of the 
death of Frances Ellis Sabin, which occurred January 10 at the home of her 
sister, in Jonesboro, Tennessee. 

Miss Sabin’s talent led her not into the field of pure scholarship but into 
the paths of practical help for teachers and students of the classics. She be- 
lieved that high-school boys and girls could find many ways of connecting their 
classical studies with every-day life, and she devised countless ways in which 
this could be done. It was her heart’s desire to bring Romans and Greeks 
through physical agencies and modern parallels very close to young students; 
and this she accomplished to a remarkable degree. 

She started this new idea when she was Assistant Professor of Latin for 
training Latin teachers at the University of Wisconsin, 1914-1922, and gained 
national prominence by her unique success. As a result the American Classi- 
cal League established the Service Bureau for Classical Scholars at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, in 1922, with Miss Sabin as its director. Or 
perhaps it would be more true to say that Miss Sabin furnished nearly all the 
motive power for this innovation while the American Classical League gave 
it official backing. At any rate most of us thought of the Service Bureau from 
1922 to 1936 as being almost identical with Frances Sabin. During these years 
the publications of the Bureau multiplied very greatly and so did the service 
it rendered, especially to younger teachers. Many of these publications were 
by Miss Sabin. 

In 1930 the Bureau moved from Columbia University to New York Uni- 
versity, in which institution Miss Sabin was appointed Associate Professor 
of Latin and Education, a position which she held until her retirement in 1936. 

Her own books contributed very largely to the helpful activities of the 
Bureau she so ably directed. They were: Relation of Latin to Practical Life, 
Classical Associations of Places in Italy, Classical Myths That Live Today, and 
Classical Allusions in the New York Times. These titles show clearly the bent 
of her mind. It was a very practical bent and extremely helpful to a great 
many teachers. All these and many more will mourn her passing. 


E. T. 
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